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706 The Twelve Gardeners, etc. 


THE TWELVE GARDENERS. 


I know twelve gardeners good 
To make my garden grow 
In all the multitude 
Of all the blooms that blow; 


Sunflower and rose and pink, 

The big flowers and the small, 
Yes, any sort you think, 

My gardeners serve them all. 


They work in shifts of three, 
And when one shift has gone 

(All gardeners want their tea) 
Another shift comes on. 


Three gardeners to a shift, 

Four shifts of gardeners three, 
‘To make my beds uplift 

And burgeon joyously. 


One shift to ripe the seed; 
And one to tend the flowers 
And give them steadfast heed 
Throughout the golden hours; 


One shift to drop them down, 
Tender and reverent, 

Upon Earth’s kindly brown, 
When all the gold is spent; 


And one to watch and wait 
And blow upon its thumbs, 

Till through the garden gate 
Again the first shift comes. 


I know twelve gardeners good 
That watch and serve and sow 
Of their solicitude 
For all the flowers that blow. 
Punch. 


GREEN FIELDS. 


The old tune of Green Fields keeps 
buzzing in my head, 

The fine tune of Green Fields that Tom 
the piper played 

The night that I was married. "Tis 
long I’ve sat my lone, 

And the very life and heart of me 
hidden under a stone. 

Green Fields! 


‘Tis strange the young are taken and 
the old left in grief. 

I’m like a fly in the winter that shel- 
ters under a leaf. 


And still in the old cracked heart of 
me a fiddle will play 
The dancing-tune that I’m _ troubled 
with the livelong day— 
Green Fields! 


I can hear the feet of the boys and 
girls to the tune that tells 
Of the grass-green silk and the daisies 
white and the honied smells. 
"Twas the tune they played at my 
christening, my mother often said, 
And they’d play it for my wake-tune 
and I to be lying dead! 
Green Fields! 


I think when I have travelled that 
journey sad and lone, 

And me to be come tc the last wall 
that keeps me from my own, 

I'll hear them playing so soft and low 
beyond the opening door 

And the dancers gathering thick as 
bees on the starry floor— 

Green Fields! 


Now, pipers, play up smartly the tune 
of tunes the best, 
For I’m tired of being old and sick 
and the ache in my breast. 
‘Tis queer they’d go and leave me, the 
wife and children young, 
And I to be sitting old and dark, croon- 
ing my lonesome song— 
Green Fields! 
Katharine Tynan. 


SWEET STAY-AT-HOME. 


Sweet Stay-at-Home, sweet Well-con- 
tent, 

Thou knowest of no strange coutinent: 

Thou hast not felt thy bosom keep 

A gentle motion with the deep; 

Thou hast net sailed in Indian seas, 

Where scent comes forth in every 
breeze; 

Thou hast not seen the rich grape grow 

For miles, as far as eyes can go; 

Thou hast not seen a summer’s night 

When maids could sew by a worm’s 
light; 

Nor the North Sea iu Spring send out 

Bright hues that like birds flit about 

In solid cages of white ice— 

Sweet Stay-at-Home, sweet Love-one- 
place. William Davies. 
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“ke Child and the Nation. 


THE CHILD AND THE NATION. 


The problem of the child as repre- 
senting the future must necessarily be 
of vital importance to every nation, 
but there never has been a time in 
this country when the sense of re- 
sponsibility towards the young was 
more universally recognized or made 
the basis of so much social and do- 
mestic legislation, collective and indi- 
vidual effort. 

The pulpit. the platform, and the 
Press are all equally loud in their in- 
sistence that the hope, salvation and 
future greatness of a country lie in her 
children, and that to neglect so para- 
mouut a duty is not only morally and 
economically unsound, but to betray 
posterity and commit national suicide. 

To-day is essentially the day of the 
child. Whatever else may go to the 
wall, the child is the first claim. How 
to house, feed, clothe, and educate—in 
other words how to give a fair start, 
a real opportunity to the millions of 
little lives that make up the rising and 
future generations are questions occn- 
pying the best brains in the land, 
which have brought to their aid all the 
powerful machinery, scientific, political 
and philanthropic, that modern civiliza- 
tion provides. 

Children represent national capital. 
To rear and maintain heaithy, happy, 
intelligent boys and girls growing up 
into strong, responsible, contented men 
and women—that is the task we have 
set ourselves in this twentieth century 
to accomplish. Are we nearer to its 
attainment? Do the results, so far as 
We can at present see, justify the be- 
lief that in seeking the achievement 
of this great purpose we are taking 
the course that will lead to its ultimate 
fulfilment? It is as yet early days, 
and so much preventive work, which 
is of the utmost value, is necessarily 
in an experimental stage. One great 





advance has been made. 


At last we 
have had the common sense to begin 
at the beginning, to make the baby the 
bed-rock. Hitherto our energies have 
been principally directed to mitigating 
the after effects of evils that should 
never have arisen. 


It has taken us years to realize to 
any practical purpose the enormous 
part environment plays, not only in the 
development of the body but in the de- 
velopment of character. Slum areas 
are not conducive to the production of 
either saints or Sandows. The housing 
question, both rural and urban, is be- 
ing taken seriously and systematically 
in hand. The slums of our great cities, 
which are a national disgrace, are 
gradually passing away, and though 
the huge blocks of dwellings that have 
taken their place leave much to be de- 
sired, quick transit and garden cities 
are no longer the utopian dream of the 
social reformer, but a_ businesslike 
reality that is rapidly developing, and 
will go far towards the solution of the 
housing problem in our great towns, 
while a complete revision of rural 
housing is now undergoing investiga- 
tion, and legislation is already fore- 
shadowed. Some years of free educa- 
tion have led, perhaps inevitably, to 
free feeding. It was contended, and 
not without reason; that to attempt to 
cram ill-nourished, half-starved bra!ns 
was not only inhuman but useless. A 
scheme for the feeding of the necessi- 
tous children has been adopted and car- 
ried with very little opposition, and al- 
though of comparatively recent date 
great results are claimed as regards 
both physical and mental improve- 
ment. : 

It seems not unlikely free clothing 
will follow as a natural consequence, 
and with the boot and clothing clubs 
to which the parents contribute little 
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or nothing, and the enormous amount 
of garments annually distributed 
through the schools and by private 
charity, free clothing is to a great ex- 
tent already in existence. 

The enlarging of the child’s outlook 
in life, not so much by book learning 
but by direct contact with nature, is 
one of the many experiments that has 
been carried out with almost universal 
success. Happy days spent in rural 
surroundings, memories of blue skies 
and green fields could not but be bene- 
ficial to those whose environment is 
too often narrow, sordid and vicious. 
Country holidays for town-bred chil- 
dren provided by the County Council 
at a mere nominal cost to the 
parents, or more usually entirely 
at the expense of some charitable 
agency, have in thousands’ of 
cases become a yearly expectation and 
delight. 

This is only a comparatively small 
part of the great work that is going for- 
ward for the regeneration of the race 
through the child. Every year munici- 
pal and other authorities are vested 
with new powers, and vast Sums are 
expended to ensure better conditions 
and healthier surroundings. while 
mothers are given every facility 
by municipal and private enterprise 
to help and _ instruct them in 
the upbringing of their young. 
Lecturers and visiting nurses give in- 
formation and advice, and literature 
containing valuable hints on health 
and infant care is widely distributed. 
Modern science and medical research 
are united in a great crusade against 
disease; experiments in curative and 
preventive measures are being carried 
out on an extensive scale, while a host 
of inspectors are constantly kept at 
work to see that by-laws for the 
amelioration and uplifting of the peo- 
ple are not being neglected. 

Most of us who watch with keen 
interest and sympathy the efforts of 


the various elements at work congratu- 
late ourselves daily that the claim of 
the child has not been put forward in 
vain, that the nation is at last alive 
to its responsibilities and duties, that 
a freer, healthier, happier childhood 
awaits those that are to be. 

Others there are perhaps among us 
who, while appreciating to the full the 
magnitude of the task in hand but 
looking beyond the immediate future, 
betray a not unnatural fear that in 
the very eagerness to sweep away 
present evils and obtain immediate re- 
sults, there is danger of creating new 
and possibly greater difficulties, while 
running the serious risk of losing 
much that is valuable. Great objects 
are not attained without great sacri- 
fices. Great movements for good have 
never been carried to a successful issue 
without the exaction of very heavy 
penalties. The price must always be 
paid, and while no one would grudge 
the time, labor, and money that have 
been so lavishly expended of recent 
years, there are possessions in the 
keeping of every nation with (or from) 
which it cannot part except with grave 
danger and injury to itself. 

In our eagerness to give the rising 
generation every opportunity, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, we have 
been led partly through ignorance. 
partly by necessity, to tamper with 
the sanctity of family relationship, to 
weaken parental responsibility, to sub- 
stitute State aid for maternal instinct, 
thereby destroying one of the greatest 
incentives for good and loosening the 
whole fabric on which our social and 
community life is built up. 

Year by year we see a lessening in 
the ideal of motherhood; year by year 
parental authority is being further ig- 
nored and abandoned; while year by 
year the State steps in, not to compel 
the parents to undertake their natural 
obligations, but to relieve them of their 
primary duties. The schools with their 




















free feeding, medical inspection, visit- 
ing nurses, cleansing stations, boot 
clubs and housewifery centres have 
long ceased to be educational in the 
sense that we apply to bock learning, 
but rather have turned themselves in- 
to institutions where children are 
trained, receive those personal atten- 
tions, and in many cases are supplied 
with the necessaries of life that should 
be the right and privilege of every 
parent to provide. 

Then the early age at which so-called 
instruction begins has converted our 
infant departments into veritable 
nurseries, for in many cases the little 
pupils can searcely walk or speak. 
Though they doubtless enjoy the toys 
and games generously provided. with 
the regulation periods of sleep, under 
the supervision of a kindly mistress, 
and the mothers are usually only too 
willing that the State should relieve 
them of the trouble of looking after 
their offspring, there is something 
fundamentally wrong in all this. 

And again the training of the older 
girls in those domestic and household 
duties that used to be the pride and 
care of many a humble mother has 
now become a thing of the past. The 
mother is no longer needed. The State 
has undertaken her work. Though it 
will not be denied that in many cases 
the mothers had neither time nor in- 
clination, and that there is material 
gain in a teaching and training that is 
certainly more thorough and _= sys- 
tematic, on the other hand the mother 
and daughter, perhaps even the nation 
itself. are the poorer for the loss of 
that family intercourse, that individual 
and personal touch that is apart from 
any housewifery centre. Surely we 
have wandered far from the old belief 
that a child depends for its existence 
ind upbringing not upon the State, 
but upon the instinct, care, intelligence 
and unselfish devotion of the parents. 
In relieving the father of his primary 
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duty te provide for his family, in 
usurping the most sacred rights of the 
mother in constituting itself foster- 
parent, the State is in danger of in- 
flicting a mortal blow to that home and 
family life which, as guardian of the 
nation’s most cherished ideal, should 
have been its first duty to uphold and 
preserve. 

But the cost is not limited to princi- 
ple. In order to carry out the various 
social experiments to ensure such con- 
ditions that the rising and future gen- 
erations may have a fair start neces- 
sarily involves vast expenditure. This 
entails heavy taxation, and in the 
levying of these taxes there has been 
very little wisdom or foresight. To 
meet the constant and increasing de- 
mands made in the name of social re- 
form resort has been had to the most 
reckless finance. which has not only 
reacted adversely on industry, raised 
the cost of production, and created un- 
employment, but has destroyed all 
confidence and security, and by the 
very methods by which it was forced 
on an unwilling electorate has gone far 
to endanger that sense of responsi- 
bility and mutual trust which have 
hitherto characterized the relations be- 
tween rich and poor. 

Again, we cannot regard without 
grave misgiving the increasing tend- 
ency among the upper and middle 
classes to limit their families, which 
in countless cases is in direct conse- 
quence of the heavy financial burdens 
laid upon them. Every act of Parlia- 
ment seems to react on them, new lia- 
bilities are heaped upon them, their 
difficulties increased, their profits 
further reduced. Having provided 
other people’s children with the “fair 
start,” they now find it almost impossi- 
ble to give anything like the same ad- 
vantages to their own unless they alto- 
gether sink their social status. No 
wonder large families are becoming in- 
creasingly rare, and are a cause of con- 
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dolence rather than congratulation. 
The good industrious working man is 
an equal sufferer with the class above 
him. He is too independent to accept 
the proffered State aid, he makes pro- 
vision for his Own children. Year by 
year he finds the cost of living going 
up, his rent is raiseq to meet the in- 
crease in the rates, his few luxuries 
are further taxed, not in order that 
the most deserving may benefit, but 
too often that the families of his wholly 
worthless companions may be _ sup- 
ported. With one eye on the ballot- 
box, and driven by a wave of senti- 
ment and humanitarianism that is of- 
ten as foolish as it is false, there has 
been no discrimination and very little 
foresight, with the result that we are 
in danger of producing from the wrong 
end. We are deliberately encouraging 
the least efficient, the least valuable, 
the least responsible, te increase and 
multiply, while compelling those who 
have an equal if not greater right to 
be considered to furnish the very means 
by which an indulgent State may see 
them through and undertake all future 
liabilities. 

These are but a few of the great 
problems the far-reaching effects of 
which are as yet only dimly foreseen, 
but which compel the attention of all 
thoughtful people, raising as they do 
questions of vital issue for the future. 
In the great task we have undertaken 
for the regeneration of the race through 
the child, much has already been sac- 
rificed, much is again demanded. Do 
the results so far justify the sacrifices 
that have been made? It would be 
well-nigh impossible at this stage to 
make adequate reply to this question, 
but as it is required of all trustees 
periodically to render account and 
present a balance sheet, so the nation 
as trustee for posterity must from time 
to time be ready to lay open its books, 
to show iis record of loss and gain, 
to look at facts as they are, not as 


it would have them be. After some 
years of great effort, costly experi- 
ment, much display of public spirit 
and unselfish devotion, we have a right 
to ask ourselves—are we nearer the 
attainment of our great object. are we 
as a nation growing stronger, healthier, 
more responsible, more contented? It 
would be difficult to give an unquaii- 
fied affirmative to either of these ques- 
tions. 

(1) Are we healthier? Much may be 
legitimately expected of the great cru- 
sade against disease, whilst preventive 
and curative measures are already 
showing valuable results, which are 
again borne out in the steady decrease 
in the death-rate, especiaily among 
young children. On the other hand it 
may be maintained that through the 
advance of modern science and medical 
skill thousands of weakly and sickly 
lives are now kept going only to strug- 
gle out a weary existence and to give 
birth to others equally deficient. It 
may be after all that Nature, with her 
somewhat crude methods and rigid 
creed of survival of the fittest, is from 
the point of view of the nation and 
the individual the wisest and most 
humane. 

The time and attention devoted to 
physical development. outdoor exer- 
cises and organized games, cannot be 
but beneficial, and yet it is significant 
that in order to obtain recruits both 
fighting Services have had to lower 
their standards of requirements. How 
many young men and women of the 
present day are capable of doing con- 
tinuous work that demands any great 
mental or physical effort without 2 
breakdown more or less serious? With 
the exception of those industries where 
machinery has deliberately replaced 
labor, two are constantly employed 
where one was previously found to be 
sufficient. The cry is always for 
shorter hours and lighter work, and 
though this may be due more to the 














action of the trade unions and the pre- 
vailing idea that the worker has a right 
to greater freedom and the enjoyment 
of leisure hours than to actual inca- 
pacity to perform the allotted task, it 
is a fact that cannot be denied. The 
continual and increasing aggregation 
of the rural population into the great 
cities, and the consequent overcrowd- 
ing and competition, the hustle and 
bustle of modern civilization with its 
nerve-racking noises, the practice in 
trades of “speeding up,” followed by 
long periods of depression and en- 
forced idleness, cannot fail to tell ad- 
versely on the health of a_ people. 
Again it may be pleaded time and 
patience are necessary. You cannot 
retard the tide of civilization; you can- 
not make a people healthy by Act of 
Parliament, though you ensure every 
condition, inflict every penalty and 
cover the land with sanatoria. Preju- 
dice is strong, ignorance colossal, and 
human nature, however adaptable, can- 
not be forced beyond a certain pace. 
New difficulties must arise, experi- 
ments are costly both in time and 
money, failures are certain. but if we 
would serve the real interests of the 
individual and the nation we should 
show the people not only what the 
State will do for them, but what they 
can do for themselves, and teach them 
to realize the personal element, the 
personal responsibility of every citi- 
zen, so far as lies within his power, 
to make and keep himself and his chil- 
dren sound in mind and body. 

(2) Is the sense of responsibility 
growing among us? It will not be de- 
nied that there is a great movement 
towards a wider recognition of duty 
and a deep desire for improvement, 
and there are many signs that givehope 
for the future. But among all classes 
we see far too much apathy, self- 
indulgence, shirking, dislike of any 
kind of preparation that involves the 
slightest sacrifice or personal inconven- 
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ience. There is a want of grit, perse- 
verance, tenacity of purpose, the desire 
to see a thing through. But though 
there may be much that is unsatisfac- 
tory, we are not a degenerate people, 
and there is no need to join in the 
rather cheap pessimistic cry that we 
are going straight to the dogs. But as 
a nation we cannot stand still; we are 
not the only country in the world or 
even in Europe. There are others with 
an equal, if not greater, capacity for 
patriotism and self-sacrifice, and in the 
final test the fate of a nation is de 
cided not only by the number of her 
“Dreadnoughts” and Army Corps, but 
by the character of her people. 

(8) Contentment will scarcely claim 
a place among the virtues of this gen- 
eration. But far from deprecating, 
many regard this as a hopeful sign, a 
necessary preliminary to all upward 
movements, and would have us believe 
that discontent is essential in order 
to stimulate and encourage a new or- 
der of things. However this may be, 
the growing discontent among the 
young people of the present day does 
not tend to make either the home or 
the national life happier or easier. 
Among the masses the education given 
in the school is indirectly answerable 
for much that is unsatisfactory in the 
home. Educated beyond their station 
in a bewildering variety of ‘subjects, 
the children too often grow up restless 
and dissatisfied, totally unfitted for the 
positions they have to occupy. On all 
sides, but especially among the young 
women, there is a want of balance, a 
strenuous straining after excitement 
and something new. Ideas are taken 
up and imbibed with feverish delight 
only to be immediately discarded for 
the next. Religion is losing its hold. 
while the beliefs which helped and in- 
spired our forefathers have no meaning 
for the present generation. Content- 
ment with their lot is the last thing 
sought or desired, a spirit which is 
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fostered and kept alive by the litera- 
ture of the day and the ceaseless ac- 
tivities of Socialist agitators and would- 
be reformers of every class and creed. 
We cannot look upon the tendencies of 
the youth of to-day without misgiv- 
ings as to the future. The destruction 
of home life, the growing independence, 
the shirking of responsibility. the in- 
sistent demand of “all for nothing” 
cannot fail to endanger the highest 
traditions of community life. 

And yet in spite of all, deep down 
in the heart of the people lies the con- 
viction that the nation in its own way, 
in its own time, is moying towards 
something better, a nobler ideal of it- 
self. In times of transition and ex- 
periment defects invariably appear up- 
permost, are always the more obvious, 
and in consequence assume an exag- 
gerated importance. Time, faith, pa- 
tience, are needed, and again patience. 
Unfortunately in the carrying out of 
this great work of regeneration too 
much is left to the faddist and to the 
political opportunist, who, whatever 
their qualifications may be, lack two 
essentials—patience and foresight. The 
faddist is immersed in detail, the op- 
portunist is always in a hurry; so 
while, on the one hand, we see the 
National schools yearly becoming more 
and more benevolent institutions, on 
the other, politicians are scouring the 
country purchasing the people’s votes 
by promises for them and their chil- 
dren. The problem of the child and 
the regeneration of the race cannot be 
solved by a few Acts of Parliament, 
municipal regulations, or doles from 
education authorities. However ma- 


terially they may and do assist, the 
true salvation of a people lies in the 
people themselves and in the realiza- 
tion of the powers they possess. 

The National Review. 
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The State must do its part, but it 
has a right to demand, and should de- 
mand a corresponding effort on the 
part of the individual. The State 
has done much for the child; what 
shall the child do for the State? The 
State gives, the State should receive. 
Yet so little is this recognized among 
all classes to-day that it is openly 
acknowledged by political leaders that 
it would be fatal to the interests of 
their Party to advocate any form of 
compulsory service in defence of the 
country, which is, after all. but the 
first duty and highest privilege of citi- 
zenship. 

Such is the growing spirit of the age, 
for which would-be reformers, doubt- 
less with the best of intentions, are in 
no small way responsible. All those 
great qualities that make up the char- 
acter of a people—self-sacrifice, self- 
reliance, self-restraint, and self-respect 
—are not inculecated by an indulgent 
State undertaking all obligations while 
exacting no return, nor is it by advyo- 
cating such methods that we can best 
render service to the individual and the 
nation. In the eagerness to repair past 
neglect, to sweep away crying evils 
and obtain immediate results irrepara- 
ble mistakes are often made, much 
that is valuable is often sacrificed. We 
can but lay the foundations, others 
must build; we can but point the way 
for others to follow, and we should be- 
tray posterity and be false to our 
trust if, in the very earnestness of the 
desire to reach the wished-for end, we 
lose hold of any one of those great 
principles and ideals which, however 
incomplete and deficient they may ap- 
pear to the present generation, have 
nevertheless raised us to the position 
of the greatest of all nations. 

Désirée Welby. 














George 


GEORGE 


I. 

The knowledge and faith of George 
Borrow has grown almost incredibly 
within the memory of men still living. 
and still in the youth of old age. Like 
fame of all kinds ‘it is an airy fabric, 
the fabric that dreams are made of, 
and such fabrics are often blown about 
and scattered as rapidly as a cloud 
is dissolved by the sun and the wind. 
Yet the growth of the belief and the 
insertion of the Borrow clause in the 
literary creed of the modern bookman 
has proved an amusing thing to watch. 

I have no sort of claim to be one 
of the old guard where Borrow is con- 
cerned. I can testify to the fact that 
one could be an omnivorous reader and 
subsist more or less in literary circles 
during the eighties and nineties of the 
last century without knowing any- 
thing at all about George Borrow. Al- 
most the only person I knew at all well 
who manifested a deep interest in Bor- 
row in my college days was Professor 
Tait, of Manchester. At his instance 
I read “The Bible in Spain,” and liked 
it uncommonly, but my faith in Bor- 
row was still rather in its infancy, for 
when I went on to “The Romany Rye,” 
in complete ignorance of its relation- 
ship to “Lavengro,” I found it too 
much for my enthusiasm. I did just 
dip into “Lavengro,” but the only ré 
sult was the discovery that gipsies 
and philology bored me rather easily. 
I hardened my heart against Borrow. 
and was rather sceptical about the pro- 
fessors of enthusiasm; he seemed to 
me an affected writer, and his claims 
to sovereign scholarship annoyed me. 
It was the editor of The Bookman, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, who really 
converted me to George Borrow. He 
had, I presume, just been reading 
Professor Knapp’s prodigious Life, 


and he had conceived the brilliant 
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idea of extricating the Isopel Berners 
episode, which is the kernel of the 
whole screed of Borrovian autobi- 
ography, and making an integral vol- 
ume of it. Seeing that I was young 
and docile, and for want of anybody 
better at the moment, he asked me to 
undertake it. I was easily hypnotized 
by his prophetic enthusiasm about 
Borrow, and no doubt feigned a far 
deeper conversion than I momentarily 
felt. That year I took a holiday at 
Harrogate, and as I was one sunny 
afternoon bicycling back to my rooms 
from the neighboring village of Blub- 
berhouses, my machine ran away with 
me down one of the frightfully steep 
hills in that vicinity, and I had a bad 
spill, resulting in water on the knee 
and a round fortnight ir bed. Dur- 
ing that fortnight I read practically 
nothing but Borrow and about Bor- 
row. Biography seems to be the in- 
dispensable key nowadays to literary 
fame, and it must always be remem- 
bered that it was the Transatlantic 
professor or monomaniac, William 
Knapp, that “massive sleuth-hound,” 
as Mr. Thomas calls him, who first 
inserted the key in the lock where 
Borrow was concerned, It is hardly 
a libel to say that Knapp was a dead 
hand at a life where literature is con- 
cerned. But he was one of the most 
intrepid biographers that ever lived. 
He thought nothing of making bricks 
without straw. His dauntlessness was 
amazing; he marched slap-bang 
through the usual phalanx of outraged 
relatives. He got together an atmos- 
phere of wonderment and curiosity. 
He put back George Borrow—the for- 
gotten, discredited, vague Borrow of 
1881 ang after—upon the pedestal 
that he had occupied half a century 
before when the “Bible in Spain” 
first dawned upon a delighted world. 
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The faults of Knapp were obvious to 
everyone. But his book was a gold 
mine. The Borrovian pie was opened, 
so to speak, the birds began to sing, 
and the first piper was “Isopel 
Berners.” I wrote the Introduction, 
which serves well still as an intro- 
duction to beginners in the cult of 
Borrow, with the enthusiasm of the 
convert and the eagerness of the dis- 
ciple. Knapp’s Life was food and 
drink to me. It was great for a Nor- 
folk man to hear such good things 
about Norwich and to know that Bor- 
row came from East Dereham and 
went to the same school as Nelson. 
I knew the road from Lynn to East 
Dereham well from the lips of a 
school-fellow at a dame’s school, who 
ran away regularly once a term, and 
in his frantic attempts to get back 
home to Swaffham generally managed 
to get as far as East Dereham. At 
East Dereham he was intercepted and 
brought back, in sackcloth and ashes, 
to the academy in Stonegate Street. 
If you have escaped being steam-roll- 
ered flat by the orthodox upper mid- 
dle-class public ‘school education of 
to-day the fashion is to claim Celtic 
origin. We were all neolithic once, 
I presume. This, at any rate, has 
been George Borrow’s fate. The Celts 
have claimed him as their own. He 
himself was well satisfied to be a 
Norfolk dumpling. and always spoke 
of himself as English by breeding, 
birth and lineage. “Isopel Berners” 
was a complete success from my point 
of view, as, apart from the well-earned 
fifteen guineas which it brought its 
compiler, it immersed me deep in the 
Borrovian lake, it made me a collector 
of information regarding George Bor- 
row, who was very soon to become the 
cynosure of every collector of bio- 
graphical bric-A-brac. Borrovian know]l- 
edge and interest was relatively 
so scarce in the nineties that on these 
exceedingly easy terms I began, and 
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have hardly even yet quite ceased, to 
be regarded as an authority on Bor- 
rovian subjects, and was much in re- 
quest as a writer of notices, articles, 
and centenary memorials. Within a 
brief dozen years and, quite imper- 
ceptibly, how things have changed! 
Essays, newspaper cuttings, magazine 
articles, introductions, studies, full- 
length portraits and _ standard bi- 
ographies in library editions have 
tumbled over one another. In the last 
century it was enough to interpret 
Knapp. But now people have been 
collecting diligently, and inany Kittle 
additions have been made. The bi- 
ographers have specialized in the: sev- 
eral pockets of Borrow’s career. Mr. 
Walling, in his biography, the first 
biography en titre, I think, to follow 
Knapp, has specialized upon Borrow’s 
Cornish relations and the journey to 
visit his Cornisk kinsmen near Lis- 
keard in December, 1853. Mr. Jenkins, 
in his very elaborate and conscientious 
narrative, has excavated deeply in the 
records and has thrown much addi- 
tional light upon all the circumstances 
attending Borrow’s missionary jour- 
neys in Spain and Russia. In this, of 
course, he was greatly helped by the 
publication of the precise text of Bor- 
row’s letters from these countries to 
the Bible Society. Then came Mr. 
Edward Thomas, who spoke up well 
for Borrow’s work as interpreter of 
the gipsies and of the Welsh. His life 
interprets Borrow’s writings as they 
should, I think, be interpreted—as a 
very puzzling and difficult but essen- 
tially fathomable autobiography. Bor- 
row is to me one of the greatest and 
most veracious of mirror-workers. His 
life, as I make it out, is presented to 
us in four panels, each as unlike the 
others as it is possible to be, in size, 
shape, texture, and surface. The scale 
‘varies as much as that of the various 
series of Ordnance maps—now twenty- 
five inches to the mile, now five miles 
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to the inch. The colors upon the 
palette are artfully changed, details 
are sometimes obtruded, at others sig- 
nificantly hidden. A casual glance ob- 
secures rather than reveals the fact 
that, whether he is writing of his early 
life and struggles (““Lavengro,” chaps. 
1-58), of one vivid Bohemian episode 
of his early manhood (“Lavengro” 59 
onwards, and “Romany Rye,”’), of 
the crowning’ triumph of his 
mature manhood (“Bible in Spain,”), 
or a vyacation tour during’ the 
autumn of a disappointed life (“Wild 
Wales”), Borrow was always work- 
ing upon the same model, with 
the same desperate and conscientious 
zeal, with the same _ extraordinary 
gusto and vigor, with the same genius, 
the same bias, the same limitations. 
Mr. Thomas has mastered and inter- 
preted this autobiographical script 
wonderfully. He has penetrated, as 
no one else has, Borrow’s sourness 
towards his own craft, his despair of 
expressing what he had next his 
heart, his melancholy, his misanthropy, 
and his at. times profound hypochon- 
dria. 

The present year was destined from 
the beginning of created things to be 
memorable in the story of Borrow’s 
life after death. In 1913 Borrow’s 
fame had become so contagious that 
it penetrated even to Norfolk. You 
would find it difficult probably to find 
two more unliterary capitals to-day 
than Norwich or Ipswich—where in 
the “White Horse” I have had 1auch 
converse with a well-informed Suffolk 
man who had never even heard of Mr. 
Pickwick. But in July of this year 
the city of Norwich held a most elab- 
orate celebration of the native of East 
Dereham, whose ambition it once was 
to repose under the shadow of its an- 
cient cathedral. The Dean of Nor- 
wich preached a Borrow sermon, and 
promises to give us a contribution on 
Borrow to the English Men of Letters 


series—which I hope at some future 
date tc have the pleasure of reviewing 
for The Bookman. In the meantime, 
Mr. Clement Shorter has given us a 
book on “Borrow and His Circle,” im 
which he shows himself to be a Bor- 
row collector of a diligence and success 
worthy to be associated with that of 
his great predecessor, Dr. Knapp. 

Borrow himself. I believe, divided 
biographies into two kinds—one a 
record of the facts of a life, the other 
a picture of a character, the portrait 
of a man’s soul. Like Knapp, Mr. 
Shorter confines himself mainly to the 
collection and record of biographical 
data—to a large extent documents. 
He has a brief for documents, and be- 
lieves in them to the exclusion of 
everything else. The faith in docu- 
ments may be a sound one or the re- 
verse. It depends entirely upon two 
postulates. The documents must con- 
cern a person of first-rate interest and 
they must be interesting in them- 
selves. There is no question either 
about their application or interest 
here. Mr. Shorter has been most 
fortunate in his quest, his documents 
are of primary interest, and he has 
used them deftly, with discretion and 
without dulness. The letters of Bor- 
row to his wife, his dearest Carreta 
(Spanish, it appears, for Carrosse), are 
extremely interesting in themselves, 
and they throw much light both upon 
Borrow’s married life and upon some 
of his later travels, in Hungary (1844), 
in Ireland, and in Scotland, in 1858 
or thereabouts. 

Here, for instance, is a very inter- 
esting and, so far as I know, quite 
new description of Borrow as he ap- 
peared in the mid-fifties to a pawky 
citizen of Orkney: 


“In the evening Geo. Petrie called 
with ‘Bible Borrow.’ He is a man 
about sixty [really fifty-three] upwards 
of six feet in height, and of an athletic, 
though somewhat gaunt frame. His 
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hair is pure white though a bit thin 
on the top, his features high and hand- 
some, and his complexion ruddy and 
healthy. He was dressed in black, his 
surtout was old, his shoes very muddy. 
He spoke in a loud tone of voice, knows 
Geelic and Irish well, quoted Ian Lom, 
Duncan Ban McIntyre, etc., is publish- 
ing an account of Welsh, Irish and 
Geelic bards. He travelled—on foot 
principally—from Inverness to Thurso, 
and is going on to-morrow to Zetland. 
He walked lately through the upper 
part of Badenoch, Lochaber. and the 
adjacent counties, and through Mull, 
which he greatly admired. . . In his 
rambles he associated exclusively with 
the lower classes, and when I offered 
to give him letters of introduction to 
Wm. F. Skene, Robert Chambers, 
Joseph Robertson, etc., he declined to 
accept them. His mother died lately, 
and he was travelling. he said, to divert 
and throw off his melancholy. He 
talked very freely on all subjects that 
one broached, but not with precision, 
and be appeared to me to be an amia- 
ble man and a gentleman, but, withal, 
something of a projector, if not an ad- 
venturer. He is certainly eccentric. [ 
asked him to take wine, etc.. and he 
declined. He said he was bred at the 
High School of Edinburgh, and that he 
was there in 1813, and mentione that 
he was partly educated in Irelard, and 
that by birth and descent he is an Eng- 
lishman.” 


And here, again, is a very interesting 
beginning to a long letter, here cited 
in full for the first time, written to 
Mrs. Borrow from the neighborhood 
of Tokay, in the heart of Hungary, 
and dated July Sth, 1844—that is to 
say. seven years before the publication 
of “Lavengro”: 
“Debreczen. 

“My Darling Carreta,—I write to you 
from Debreczen, a town in the heart 
of Hungary, where I have been for the 
last fortnight with the exception of 
three days, during which I was making 
a journey to Tokay, which is about 
forty miles distant. My reason for 
staying here so long was my liking 
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the place where I have experienced 
every kind of hospitality; almost all 
the people in these parts are Protes- 
tants, and they are so fond of the very 
name of Englishman that when one ar- 
rives they scarely know how to make 
enough of him; it is well the place is 
so remote that very few are even seen 
here, perhaps not oftener than once in 
ten years, for if some of our scamps 
and swell mob were once to find their 
way there the good people of Hungary 
would soon cease to have much respect 
for the English in general; as it is, 
they think that they are all men of 
honor and accomplished gentlemen 
whom it becomes them to receive well 
in order that they may receive from 
them lessons in civilization. I wonder 
what they would think if they were to 
meet such fellows as Squarem and 
others whom I could mention. I find 
my knowledge of languages here of 
great use, and the people are aston- 
ished to hear me speak French, Italian, 
German, Russian and _ occasionally 
Gypsy. I have already met with sev- 
eral gypsies; those who live sbroad 
in the wildernesses are quite black; 
the more civilized wander about as 
musicians. playing on the fiddle, at 
which they are very expert; they speak 
the same language as those in Eng- 
land, with slight variations, and upon 
the whole they understand one very 
well. Amongst other places I have 
been to Tokay, where I drank some of 
the wine: I am endeavoring to bring 
two or three bottles to England, for I 
thought of my mother and yourself and 
Hen, and I have got a little wooden 
case made; it is very sweet, and of 
pale straw color. Whether 1 shall be 
able to manage it I do not know; how- 
ever. I shall make the attempt. At 
Tokay the wine is only two shillings 
the bottle, and I have a great desire 
that you should taste some of it. I 
sincerely hope that we shall soon all 
meet together in health and peace. I 
shall be glad enough to get home, but 
since I came so far it is well to see 
as much as possible. Would you think 
it, the Bishop of Debreczen came to 
see me the other day and escorted me 
about the town, followed by all the 
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professors of the college; this was done 
merely because I was an Englishman 
and a Protestant, for here they are al- 
most all of the Reformed religion and 
full of love and enthusiasm for 
ae: 


II. 


Mr. Shorter manages to compress an 
amazing amount into his four hun- 
dred and twenty pages, for he gives 
us many new letters, many citations 
from old sources and much about the 
people with whom Borrow was at one 
time or another in contact, such as the 
Gurneys, Thurtell, Hasfeld, Haggart, 
Haydon, Phillips, Taylor, Hake, Ford, 
FitzGerald and the like (including 
much that is irrelevant about Lady 
Morgan and the number of Lives of 
that lady which adorn his library), 
but he does not give us much about 
his own adventures in Borrovian fields, 
and apart from one or two emphatic 
but unsupported statements he tells 
us practically nothing about his own 
opinions on Borrovian subjects of con- 
troversy. He has indeed given us 
much new material of value, and he 
has welded this into a lively and vig- 
orous texture; but he has fused lit- 
tle, he has hardly reacted at all upon 
his material, he has not given any ply 
of his own to the biography which he 
rehandles without substantially re- 
modelling or revising at all. He al- 
lows his style at times to degenerate 
into great obscurity—to give one in- 
stance only out of many that I have 
observed, take the following: “With 
what distrust as we learn again and 
again in ‘Lavengro’ did Captain Bor- 
row follow his son’s inclination to- 
wards language, and especially the 
Irish language, in his early years, al- 
though seeing that he was. well 
grounded in Latin.” When he en- 
counters any point of controversy, 
however small, he is perhaps deliber- 
ately extremely ambiguous. For in- 
stance, it is very hard to make out ex- 
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actly what he believes about Borrow’s 
relations with Thurtell, and, again, 
though he denounces the village gos- 
sip he does not make it in the least 
plain what he himself beiieves as to 
the circumstances attending Borrow’'s 
last moments. Considering the vaiue 
he attaches to documentation he 
leaves much to be desired in his own 
references. He seldom discriminates 
between new material of his own and 
materia! collected by his predecessors. 
The book would have gained greatly, 
and its value would have been aug- 
mented in every way by a more en- 
lightened generosity in acknowledging 
and distributing, with care, in preface 
or notes (after the French fashion) the 
respective obligations which must 
have been heavy in the aggregate, to 
the chief previous writers on the sub- 
ject, and particularly, of course, to 
the indispensable Dr. Knapp. Apart 
from documents in elucidation or ex- 
pansion of points already known, he 
has, so far as I can ascertain, added 
very little to the outline of Borrow’s 
external career. Nothing will have to 
be rewritten. George Borrow was 
born at Dereham on July 5th, 1803. 
The event took place in the house of 
his maternal grandfather at Dumpling 
Green, a farm-hamlet, twelve furlongs 
from Dercham Church. The best ac- 
count of his father is given by Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins, and Mr. Shorter 
does not explain how this worthy got 
his commission, rather an important 
step. There is a good account of Bor- 
row’s mother, and of the house where 
he lived with her so long in Willow 
Lane, Norwich, and of Norwich Gram- 
mar School and its famous alumni, 
also some new details of Borrow’s 
elder brother—in the details of father 
and elder brother there is always to 
me much reminiscent of Sterne and 
Lamb. The details of Ambrose Smith 
and David Haggart are very interest- 
ing. A few weeks ago I visite] 
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Yetholm, the capital of the Border 
Gipsies, celebrated by Borrow in his 
“Romano Lavo-Lil.” No encampment 
survives, but I was the recipient of 
not a few of those suspicious oblique 
glances which are such strong evidence 
of gipsy blood. Most Norfolk people can 
tell you a good deal about the Gurneys, 
and Mr. Shorter must often have come 
across the name when he was at 
school at Downham. Then we have 
the oft-told tale of the Grammar 
School, the Taylors, the Kerrisons an1 
the Martineaus. A characteristic 
trait is recorded on page 86, where we 
are told that Borrow in later life be- 
lieved himself to be plagued to death 
by autograph-hunters. Borrow was 
by tke zeal and self-denial of his 
father, himself of the humblest de- 
seent, articled to a substantial at- 
torney in Norwich, but wasted the 
time he should have devoted to learn- 
ing his profession to acquiring Irish, 
Welsh. German and Scandinavian lan- 
guuges. He had an enormous appetite 
for foreign vocabularies, and an al- 
most delirious enthusiasm for norch- 
ern ballads—often of very indifferent 
merit. 


An entirely erroneous belief in the° 


marketable value of Danish ballads, 
Welsh triads, Russian folk-songs and 
the like, in rococo English transla- 
tions, after the Bowring pattern, led 
Borrow to exchange apr attorney’s 
office for a garret in Grub Street. His 
immediate ambition was something be- 
tween Goldsmith’s and Chatterton’s. 
He was to produce outlandish ballads, 
Homeric odes, epics, plays; he was, at 
all hazards, to write something grand 
—‘‘to be stared at, lifted on peopie’s 
shoulders.” He found his Griffith in 
Sir Richard Phillips, the radical alder- 
man and philanthropic sweater, under 
whose tender mercies he rapidly de- 
veloped a suicidal tendency, until in 
‘May, 1825. a windfall of £20 enabled 
him to break his chain and escape to 
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the highway. and the dingle and the 
picturesque group of moochers and 
gipsies enshrined for ever in the pages 
of “Lavengro.” The central portion of 
this marvellous composition is cccu- 
pied by the Dingle episode, in which 
Lavengro (the “Word-master,” Bor- 
row’s gipsy name for himself) is re- 
vealed to us in conflict with “the 
flaming Tinman,” and in colloquy with 
his Romany friend, Jasper Petulengro, 
with a subtle papistical propagandist, 
“the man in black,” with the typical 
gipsy chi, Ursula, and with the peer- 
less Isopel Berners. His account of 
his relations with her we take to be 
strictly and almost literally accurate. 
He was powerfully attracted by the 
magnanimity of spirit no less than by 
the physical charm of this Brynhildic 
damse!, tall, straight and blonde, with 
loose-flowing flaxen hair, and with a 
carriage, especially of the neck and 
shoulders, which reminded the pos- 
tilion of a certain marchioness of his 
acquaintance. But Borrow was of a 
cold temperament, a despiser and mis- 
truster of young women, whom he re- 
garded primarily as invaluable re- 
pesitories of nursery-lore, folk-song, 
tradition and similar toys, about which 
his male friends were apt to he reti- 
cent. The attraction was so strong 
that he had serious thoughts of emi- 
grating with “the beauteous Queen of 
the Dingle,” but he dallied with the 
idea with characteristic waywardness 
until it was too late. He sought to 
postpone awkward decisions, to divert 
himself and amuse Isopel by making 
his charmer learn Armenian—the lan- 
guage which he happened at the time 
to be studying. Isopel bore with it for 
some time, but the imposition of the 
verb “to love” in Armenian convinced 
her that the Word-master was not 
only insane, but also inhuman. Love- 
making and Armenian do not go well 
together, and Belle could not feel that 
the man who proposed to conjugate 
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' the verb “to love” in Armenian was 
master of his intentions in plain Eng- 
lish. It was even so, The man of tongues 
lacked speech wherewith to make 
manifest his passion; the vocabulary 
of the Word-master was insufficient to 
convince the workhouse girl of one of 
the plainest meanings a man can well 
have. When the distracted Borrow 
had reached the decision that it was 
high time to give over his “mocking 
and scoffing,” and returned with this 
resolve to the Dingle, Isopel Berners 
had quitted it, never to return. She 
ran away to the nearest sea-port, and 
took ship to America. Lavengro, with 
some anguish, steeled his heart against 
following her. The scene of these 
transactions was a wooded glen or 
diugle a few miles from Willenhall, 
in Staffordshire, where Lavengro and 
Isopel were encamped in their respec- 
tive tents. having as their neighbors 
the gipsy clan of which Jasper was 
the chief. Upon the whole the Dingle 
chapters are perhaps the most brilliant 
and the most enduring that Borrow 
ever achieved. Their interest is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that they 
are probably a naked transcript from 
actual fact, for Borrow was a poor 
hand at invention. He rarely, if ever, 
invented a character. His surest 
source of inspiration was the un- 
adorned truth. 

After the experience of a summer in 
the open, Borrow, who was now 
twenty-two, relapsed into the indiffer- 
ent versification of Danish ballads and 
Welsh bards, was severely fleecel in 
obscure journeyings in Southern 
Europe, and so gained some experi- 
ence for future use, vainly sought a 
post, on the strength of his linguistic 
attainments, as an assistant in the 
British Museum Library, and was re- 
duced to writing reactionary political 
leaders for a Norwich paper; he was, 
in fact, waiting, like Mr. Micawber, 
for something to turn up, or, in his 
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own graphic phrase, “digging holes 
in the sand and filling them up again.” 

His deliverance was effected in 
rather a singular manner. About 
1832 he became acquainted with the 
Skeppers of Oulton Hall, in that 
splendid stretch of country which 
borders on the river Waveney. By 
Mrs. Clarke (afterwards Mrs. Borrow, 
the widowed sister of the owner of 
the Hall) he was introduced to the 
Rev. Francis Cunningham, rector of 
Pakefield, a fine type of the Evangeli- 
cal clergyman of a past generation, 
who had married the sister of Joseph 
John Gurney. It seemed to this good 
man that Borrow’s gift of tongues 
might well be employed in the service 
of the Bible Society, of which the 
famous Norfolk Quaker was an in- 
fluential member. The hour of the 
former would-be martyr to infidelity 
had now come; he was taken into the 
regular service of the Society upon an 
average salary of £250, in addition to 
expenses, avd was employed as edi- 
tor. translator, and colporteur of 
Bibles in strange lands. The labors of 
the next eight years of his life were 
as fruitful and honorable as those of 
the preceding eight had been desultory 
and obscure. His first commission 
was to go to St. Petersburg. and there 
edit and superintend the printing of 
a version done by a Russian scholar 
from the New Testament into Manchu. 
Borrow acquired the language and per- 
formed his task with an almost in- 
credible expedition. He also learned 
Russian, and in the summer of 1835 
proposed to the Scciety that he should 
himself distribute the work which he 
had seen through tk2 press, upon the 
confines of the Far East. This scheme 
was scotched by the refusal of the 
Russian: Government to grant him the 
necessary authorization and passports. 
But Borrew’s energies were trans- 
ferred to a project which scarcely, if 
at all, less deserves the epithet Quix- 
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otic. It was to disseminate a Castilian 
translation of the Vulgate (made by 
Father Scio at Valencia between 1790 
and 1793) in Spain and Portugal. To 
disperse Bibles in Papua or in Park 
Lane were, it might be argued, an en- 
terprise fully as hopeful as to scatter 
them in Galicia or La Mancha. But 
this is neither here nor there, and the 
stimulus that was lacking in other 
directions was abundantly supplied to 
the Society and their emissary by the 
fact that, according to the regla quinta 
of the old Index, all Spanish versions 
of the Bible, or of any part of it. were 
absolutely forbidden, and that, as a 
necessary corsequence, the Bible was 
a book as unfamiliar in Spain as it 
was held to be dangerous and revolu- 
tionary. Spain was to Borrow what 
the Harley Ministry was to Swift. It 
seemed to develop in him an almost 
superhuman activity and power; and, 
fond of cant as Borrow’s employers 
too often were, it is infinitely to their 
credit that they not only tolerated, 
but even applauded the unconventional 
epistles which he wrote to them of 
his exploits during his three long jour- 
neys in Spain, which, with two brief 
intervals, occupied him from Novem- 
ber, 1835, down to April, 1840. These 
letters, not unadorned, however, but 
greatly enriched by notes from his 
diaries, made up “The Biblé in Spain,” 
which was published by John Murray 
on December 10. 1842, when “El 
Gitano,” as the enthusiastic Ford 
dubbed the author, literally woke up 
to find himself famous. His experi- 
ence for a season was that of “the 
man Sterne’; he dined with peers, 
ambassadors, and bishops, and like 
Major Pendennis, was particularly 
complacent with bishops. We might 
here for 2 moment compare his posi- 
tion to that of Johnson in 1763. He 
had gone down in the arena and 
fought his wild beasts. and had come 
up triumphant, as Johnson had done 
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after the Dictionary. He still had 
difficulties to meet, and debts to face, 
for he had gradually become estranged 
from “the sub-committee,” and the 
Bible Society suddenly found that “no 
sphere remained open in which his 
services could be utilized.” Fortu- 
nately, he had provided for his future, 
not by obtaining a pension. but by 
marrying, in April, 1840. an old ally of 
his, Mary Clarke, a widow with a 
good jointure (over £400 a year), a 
skilful hand at dumplings and treacle 
posset, and “an excellent woman of 
business.” He was now fifteen years 
older than when he had “lost” Isopel. 
The motives which prompted this 
scorner of matrimony to marry a 
woman seven or eight years his senior 
were similar, it may be surmised, to 
those which actuated Disraeli in his 
marriage. The compact was based 
upon convenience and mutual esteem, 
and there is no reason to doubt that 
it conduced not only to Borrow’s com- 
fort and security, but also to his hap- 
piness. There were no children. The 
“daughter” whose accomplishments 
Borrow celebrated in the exordium to 
“Wild Wales,” was his stepdaughter, 
Henrietta Clarke. He seemed now in 
an enviable position, with a small 
but agreeable freehold on the banks of 
Oulton Broad, able to indulge in “idle- 
ness and the pride of literature” to 
his heart’s content. If he had had a 
“Club” or a Boswell about him, he 
might still have been tolerably happy. 
But he was not a Clubbable man, 
Borrow! Nevertheless it was during 
the years that followed that, like 
Johnson, he achieved his best title to 
fame, the wondrous five volumes of 
autobiography so capriciously planned 
and so strangely entitled: ‘“Lavengro 
—Romany Rye.” The stimulus in his 
case was largely, we believe, if not 
mainly, pecuniary. “Money is our 
best friend,” he wrote to his wife in 
1844. He wanted a purse of his own 
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to travel and give dinners with, for 
the edge of episcopal hospitality was 
already wearing off. He desired, too, 
no doubt, to put a coping-stone to his 
fame. Already, in January, 1843, he 
wrote to his publishers that he had 
begun upon a Robinson Borrow, and 
Murray, Ford, and other friends threw 
up their caps. The publishers may 
have well seen a veritable gold mine 
in prospect. One has only to imagine 
the fervent curiosity which the per- 
sonal element in “The Bible in Spain,” 
so Suggestive of mystery and romance, 
must have excited in the reading pub- 
lic of 1843, to perceive that any such 
anticipation was fully warranted by 
the facts of the case. Here was a 
book which bore upon its title-page its 
passport to Sunday reading as a good, 
serious missionary work; but for 
which it was manifest, as the sur- 
prised and delighted reader proceeded, 
that not Bishop Heber or the good 
Schwartz, but Mendoza and Lesage 
had been taken as models. May not 
people wel! have wondered (the 
good, pious English folk, to whom 
“luck” was a scandal, as the Bible 
Society’s secretary wrote to Borrow) 
what manner of man this muleteer- 
missionary might be? The incongruity 
was only heightened by familiarity 
with Borrow’s Pharaoh-like visage, 
abundant gray hair, and tall blonde 
Scandinavian figure, which reminded 
those who came under his spell of 
those roving Northmen of the days of 
simple medizeval devotion, who were 
wont to signalize their conversion from 
heathen darkness by a Mediterranean 
venture, combining the characters of 
a piratical cruise and a plous pilgrim- 
age. But if publisher and client were 
justified in believing that they had 
discovered an autobiographical El 
Dorado, they were, none the less, to 

be sadly undeceived. 
To whatever cause the disappoint- 
ment may be attributed, it was cer- 
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tainly not due to any lack of pains on 
the part of Don Jorge. The labor 
which he bestowed upon his Life was 
immense, quite disproportionate to 
his previous efforts. “The Gypsies in 
Spain,” for instance, was built up upon 
already existing jottings, extracts, and 
notes very loosely thrown together; 
while “The Bible in Spain” itself was, 
in regard to its composition, nothing 
more than an olla podrida of journal- 
ized letters. But he wrote “Laven- 
gro,” as it were, with his life’s blood. 
It cost him the same agony that parts 
of “David Copperfield” cost Dickens, 
while he had none of Dickens’ trained 
fluency or descriptive powers. His 
lack of ease in writing often gives a 
wrong impression of insincerity or 
artificiality. Most of his apostrophes, 
even the most strained, are expres- 
sions of genuine feeling, which he 
could not accommodate to the Gil Blas 
style of the bulk of jis narrative. 
His determination to be original and 
to tell the truth, to avoid all padding 
and second-hand ideas, kept him on 
the rack; yet he persevered, working 
hard at the Life. with intervals of dis- 
couragement, for six years and up- 
wards. “Lavengro” eventually ap- 
peared in three volumes, after many 
transformations of title, in February, 
1851, and was received not merely 
with coldness and unconcern, but with 
hostile carping and even derision. To 
understand the extent to which Bor- 
row ran counter to the prejudices of 
the Bright and Cobden age, which re- 
jected the gospel of Carlyle, is to 
fathom the mystery of “early Vic- 
torian.” A further stumbling-block 
was the peculiar “dryness” of Bor- 
row’s style. Borrow could respond to 
the thrill of natural beauty. He could 
enjoy and find utterance for his mood 
when it came upon him, just as he 
could enjoy a tankard of ale or linger 
to gaze upon a sympathetic face; but 
he refused to pamper such feelings; 
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he refused to become the creature of 
poetic ecstasy; he refused to identify 
an author with a bearded nun; he re- 
fused to indulge in the fashionable 
debauch of dilettante melancholy. 
Borrow again told his hearers nothing 
about the Great Wall of China, or the 
Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. You will find 
very little of the Eastern exotic in his 
work. Yet in it he is at his best— 
especially in the Dingle, in the open 
air, among the gipsies, with Jasper, 
Pakomovna, Tawno, Ursula, The Man 
in Black, and Belle Berners, gossips in 
colloanies of the greenwood, un- 
rivalled since the heyday of the Forest 
of Arden. 

Borrow was always contemplating 
the continuation and completion of his 
personal record, but his methods were 
so deliberate that the lifetime of a 
Methusela would have been needed to 
complete his autobiography. After 
completing the span comprised in 
“Lavengro—Romany Rye,” he waited 
another ten years before issuing his 
record of his Welsh tour of six weeks. 
He wrote it on almost the same 
gigantic scale as in “The Romany 
Rye,” but in a more genial and domes- 
tic mood. His sympathy for the coun- 
try, its people and language. enabled 
him to create a feeling for “Wild 
Wales” as worthy as it was unfamiliar 
to the English of the early ‘sixties 
Not much new light is thrown upon 
the migration of Borrow to London, 
though we have an interesting new 
description of him on Westminster 
Bridge (Borrow was a great haunter 
of Thames and its bridges) in 1873. 
In 1865 his stepdaughter, the “Old 
Hen” of his letters, married William 
MacOubrey, and migrated to Belfast. 
Early in 1869 Mrs. Borrow died aged 
seventy-three. Borrow’s existence was 
sadly broken. Some four or five years 
he lingered on in London, cheered at 
times by walks and talks with Gordon 
Hake and Watts Danton; and he then 





returned to Oulton—a niost friendless 
and disillusioned man. 

He bore his age badly did the dour 
old traveller, who had yet somehow 
never had his due share of exploration. 
In physical exercise, especially swim- 
ming, he had occasional flashes of ex- 
hilaration; he breathed again some of 
the old oxygen of the Bible in Spain. 
But he suffered terribly from the 
gloom of a muddled existence, and his 
stepdaughter, though she meant well, 
was too literary and too little of a 
housewife and a manager to make 
him even comfortable. Cowell gives 
a most depressing description of the 
severance of his old interests. There 
was something of the tired berserker 
about his last years, though the legend 
of his solitude, unkemptness and un- 
cared-for-ness has probably been ex- 
aggerated. His letters to Mrs. Mac- 
Oubrey range down to 1877. Borrow 
died four years later. Mentally, if 
not physically, he had become a com- 
plete recluse in his later years. He 
was buried in Brompton, and very lit- 
tle that was formerly his remains to- 
day as he left it, with the exception of 
his works. 

Mr. Shorter says somewhere in this 
book that if Dr. Aldis Wright had 
written Borrow’s life there would 
have been no second biography. Why 
he says this I cannot think. The more 
biographies the better in a sense, so 
far as the curiosity about Borrow and, 
therefore, the stimulation of his celeb- 
rity, is concerned. Unless, therefore, 
Dr. Wright had discovered some arti- 
ficial means of quenching all further 
curiosity as to Borrow I hardly see 
how Mr. Shorter’s prediction would 
have been fulfilled. It can hardly be 
expected that he would have discov- 
ered half as much about Borrow as 
Dr. Knapp, a perfect monomapiac, 
who devoted his life and lavished his 
money by handfuls in pursuit of the 
phantom Don George. But even if he 
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had found as much, new documents, 
new discoveries, new materials would 
still have remained for the Wallings, 
the Jenkinses, the Thomases, the 
Shorters. and the Beechings of a later 
age. 

Professor Cowell deprecated the 
idea of a biography of Borrow at all. 
“Surely it is best that Borrow should 
remair a name,” and in a sense he 
was right. “The Romany Rye” gave 
us of his best, and his best is almost 
all autobiegraphical. Explicit biography 
only se_-¢s to dull the romance of the 
mysterious word-master. Biography 
nearly always tends in the end, it is 
my belief, to dull the edge of literature. 

The Bookman. 
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Borrow, however, does not stand ex- 
clusively for literature. His prose 
style is peculiar and inimitable. but 
it is not a good pattern; he is not a 
model stylist by any means. He is 
rather an enigma, he is a man stand- 
ing athwart his period with something 
of the straddle of a colossus, and peo- 
ple will (as in the cognate case of a 
contemporary prophet, Carlyle) always 
be anxious and curious to read the rid- 
die. There is a mystery about the 
fellow. He had a prescription, a nar- 
cotic, a drug, or something, capable 
of serving as a talisman against the 
“corruption” of modern civilization. 

Thomas Seccombe. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


By HALLIWBLL SUTOLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Summer Heat. 

The extreme rigor of the winter 
ended with March. With the advent 
of a warm and showery April the 
shadow of strikes to come stole about 
the moorland. Men began to scamp 
their work at the looms, to be impa- 
tient of rebuke, to gather in the mar- 
ket-place and listen to the well-fed 
wastrels who told them that all mill- 
masters were devils, and all work- 
men demigods. 

May came in with heat and drought, 
and by June the Squire was glad that 
he had an unfailing stream to drive 
his mill. In the middle of July two 
mills shut down for want of water 
power, and the hands, robbed of work, 
went in and out among those still em- 
ployed, firing them with enmity against 
the mill-owners. The August heat was 
pitiless, and all but the sanest lost 
temper and perspective altogether. 
Another mill closed for lack of water. 
At others—well served as yet by their 
streams—the men illogically went out 


on strike and said this drought would 
never have happened if the masters’ 
iniquities had not courted some such 
judgment. The Calvinism of the moor- 
land—the thirsty heat that roughened 
tempers to the breaking point—the 
real grievances they had against such 
mill-owners as Phineas Oldroyd—all 
merged into a madhouse sort of lust 
to wreck the mills. , 

In the second week of August every 
mill was idle—from Cranshaw down to 
Heathley—except Roger’s and three 
others. Then news came that Green- 
wood’s men had gone out, and Roger 
asked his foreman bluntly when their 
turn would come. 

“I doan’t know,” growled Reddi- 
ough. “If Maister Greenwood’s men 
have gone, it’s getting near to your 
turn—getting varry near. By th’ Heart, 
what he’s done for his men! And they 
loved him like a father—and they’ve 
left him.” 

Roger looked quietly into Reddi- 
ough's eyes. The zest for loyalty, the 
contempt of men who deserted a good 
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master—the whole strength and down- 
rightness of his foreman—made 
coming trouble lighter for the sharing. 

“You were right about the strikes, 
Dan. Prices will rule high—if they 
don’t burn our nice pile of shalloons 
above our heads.” 

“I niver thought it wou!d come to 
this, Squire—niver. There’s fire and 
brimstone in every man’s make-up, 
God knows, and this stark sunlight, 
month in, month out, seems to have 
fired it. Why have Maister Green- 
wood’s men gone out? It wasn’t be- 
cause they wanted to; but t’others 
ding at ’em as they go to th’ miln, and 
they’re frightened. They say what 
they’]] do, too, to their wives and 
bairns.” 

Roger saw where his own danger 
lay, and two days later he sent Mrs. 
Holt, much against her will, to friends 
in Westmorland—a county free from 
mills and turbulence—and persuaded 
her to take Cicely with her. Adeline 
was in Liverpool, on one of the visits 
that grew more frequent since she was 
the possessor of a banking account 
and liberty to return to the street- 
bound life she loved. 

He slept that night at Marsh, and 
the next morning went up to the 
Mead. Whatever had to come, the 
strikers could not touch the raw nerve 
of fear by threatening his women-folk. 
As he reached the mill he saw his 
workmen gathered in a knot about a 
little, red-haired man who had in 
creased his inches by standing on an 
upturned tub. Dan Reddiough was 
standing on the outskirts of the crowd, 
his fists clenched, a ludicrous air of 
strength and impotence about him. 

Roger came to his foreman’s side 
and listened to the red-haired orator 
for as long 2s his patience lasted. 

“What has your Squire done for 
you?” 

“A durned lot more than thou’st ever 
done,” rapped out a sturdy weaver. 
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The orator, nettled by the laugh that 
went up, let invective run away with 
him. He described the Squire of his 
heated fancy in such wild, outrageous 
terms that again he was met by 
shouts of derision. He was talking 
now to hard-headed workmen, reared 
on the soil, not to the drifting, pur- 
poseless tramp-weavers he was accus- 
tomed to. 

“Itll be my turn to laugh by 
and by.” he said savagely. “Green- 
wood was a good master, they said— 
but I got his men away from him. 
D’ye know that I’m leader of the 
men on strike here?” 

“Thou’rt littlish for the job,” put in 
the jester who had raised the first 
laugh. 

“Ay, but it’s brains that tell. Brains 
give me leadership, while you silly 
oafs are stewing in the mills, to butter 
another man’s bread for him.” 

Roger, in spite of himself, was in- 
terested. He had not dreamed that a 
man so tawdry, so gifted only in the 
direction of foul speech, could be 
chosen to sway the wills of stronger 
men. 

“Now. listen,” went on the dema- 
gogue, “If you’ll not come out, there'll 
be orders given. Every day you go to 
work, you'll have to go through sticks 
and stones and fists in your faces. 
And that’s not all. You’ve wives and 
children. Do you want them mal- 
treated, too?” 

The devilry of it, the effect that last 
suggestion had on his men, roused the 
Squire. He did not argue. He simply 
jerked the orator off his platform and 
gave him a gentle scuff on the head. 
“Best run while there’s time, little 
man,” he said, with the large, humor- 
ous air that came to him in times of 
stress. 

Then he, too, jumped on to the up- 
turned tb. He told them that he had 
wagered with his friend Jack Lister, 
that if all the rest of Yorkshire went 
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out, his men would not fail him. He said 
that they had no need to fight their way 
to the mill each day, because he was 
arranging for food and liquor to be 
brought in, and he knew as well as 
they did that it was as easy to sleep 
on a mill-floor as in a bed, once a 
man made up his mind to it. They 
rose at him. Old liking, deepened by 
the close intercourse of the last years, 
stirred the hearts they kept deep- 
hidden at usual times. And _ then, 
through the after-silence, came a deep, 
resonant voice. 

“We'd stand by you, Squire—but 
there’s our women. I was wedded 
only two months since.” 

Roger was fighting for his mill, and 
all it was earning to pay off his 
father’s debt. Some strength from of 
old was with him. He planned 
quickly, and could not go amiss. “Do 
as I’ve done, men—send your women 
to the hills. There’s not one of you 
but have friends living wide up the 
moor. Send your women and your 
bairns there. I want no man to come 
in for the siege who’s thinking back- 
ward.” 

He carried his point. Conviction, 
With its plans well laid, always suc- 
ceeds unless the men to whom it 
makes appeal are built of lath and 
plaster. An hour later, after seeing to 
the business of the day, he returned to 
Marsh, and ‘looked on while sides of 
bacon were taken from their place un- 
der the kitchen rafters. He set the 
maids baking bread, till they grew hot 
and flustered, and inclined to go out on 
strike themselves, if they had feared 
the Squire a little less in this new 
mood of his. At four of the after- 
noon, Lile Jack Lister sauntered down 
after a day’s shooting, gun under arm, 
to find Roger superintending the re- 
moval of two casks of ale and a keg 
of rum. 

“Bless me, what’s happening?” asked 
Lister. after they had gone indoors. 
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“I was near your gate, and ran in to 
see if, by a lucky chance, you'd left 
your mil] for an hour.” 

“I have, Jack. The odds are I 
shan’t leave it for a week or two after 
to-day.” 

It was incredible to him that Lister, 
living so near to the fury of the times, 
should be content to get away from it 
all, day by day, walking up grouse 
through the heather. He would have 
done as much himself a few years 
since; but effort had altered his whole 
outlook. 

“Of course I’m coming in with you, 
Roger.” 

Clear and sharp in outline, the 
Squire saw that picture of Cicely and 
his friend, standing together at the 
topmost dam that served his mill with 
water-power. Out of the speed and 
danger of today he still found room 
to think of Cicely, though she was safe 
in Westmorland. 

“No, Jack. I’m a_ bachelor, and 
you're only half of one. The mill is 
everything to me. You're the world to 
Cicely. Every man to his trade.” 

For a moment Lister thought the 
worry of mill-life had unhinged his 
friend; but the man was too full of 
hard purpose, too dominant—with a 
curious sadness underlying all—to ad- 
mit of that excuse. Little by little he 
drew from Roger the meaning of it all 
—the surprisal of that scene in the 
Mead when Cicely had leaned toward 
him, her hands in his, asking help be- 
cause Roger had gone wooing the 
music of his mill-wheel and his looms. 

“Why did you hide it from me, 
Jack?” asked the Squire, with sudden 
passion. “You had won her—and I 
tried not to grudge it you. Every day 
I thought you would ride down and 
tell me. Old friendship goes for 
nothing at these times, it seems.” 

Lister gave no sign that his own 
hurt was incurable. He had faced all 
that long since. An odd smile played 
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about his mouth, as he explained it 
all to Roger. There could be no doubt- 
ing that these two men had proved 
their friendship by the hardest road 
that comrades are ever asked to 
travel. 

It is not grief only that stuns; re- 
lease from prison also brings its 
keen, bewildering shock. Roger walked 
aimlessly to the window and stood 
looking out. The old Squire’s death 
had changed his life completely. Lile 
Jack had changed it with equal thor- 
oughness. 

“So it was all a daft fancy of 
mine?’ he asked, not turning his 
head. 

“Bless me, yes. You’ve had a good 
many in your time, Roger.” 

Roger stood watching the butter- 
flies playing in the heat-haze over 
Mrs. Holt’s drooping garden plants. All 
that was strong and hopeful in him 
was clearing its way through the mists 
of these last years. He no longer saw 
his mill as a penance undertaken un- 
willingly; he felt that there was more 
than Adeline’s fortune in the making. 
When the debt was paid, he could 
free his land of mortgages, could rule 
again in the kingdom that had been 
shadowy so long as he lacked money 
for the upkeep. The unalterable in- 
stinct of his race came back; he 
would spend with a free hand, to 
make his tenants’ houses and out- 
buildings proof against the moorland 
weather; he would bring Cicely home 
to be mistress of a tenantry that had 
only the idle grumbles necessary to 
the good health of all farmers. He 
would capture happiness at last—there 
had been none possible until lile Jack 
had spoken. 

He could not leave his dream. 
Knowledge that Cicely was free for 
the winning had changed him in a mo- 
ment; he understood now how galling 
the uphill path of renunciation had 
been, understood the many sidegusts 
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of temper that had shaken him, time 
and time, from the strict routine of 
duty. <All had gone by. His heart 
was free again; and that is the liberty 
which counts. 

“About your mill?” asked Lister, im- 
patient of his own thoughts. 

The other returned from dreams. 
The word mill, however, quietly 
spoken, was like the cry of hounds to 
him. “Greenwood’s men are out, 
Jack. You know what that means. In 
two days’ time mine would be out, if 
I hadn’t promised to garrison the 
mill.” 

“I didy’t know it was as bad as 
that. I live wide, you see, and get 
wider siill from Marshecotes when- 
ever 1 can. There’s still a lot of room 
on the moors, away from their cursed 
factories.” 

Roger laughed, the old, infectious 
laugh that had deserted him of late. 
“Mine is one of the cursed factories. I 
built it, Jack—and I’m rather proud of 
ig 

“You would be. There’s nothing a 
Holt built yet that he wasn’t proud 
of. You used to boast of your mort- 
gages once, Roger.” 

Soop afterwards they were busy 
with arrangements for the siege—the 
provisioning of it, which was of first 
cousequence to the common sense that 
Roger had learned by hardship. Once 
he halted in the middle of the work. 

“Jack,” he said, “there’s no need for 
you to join us. Let me play the game 
alone. It was my choice, not yours.” 

“We hunt together, and always did,” 
snapped Jack Lister. “About your 
guns, Roger? I’ve come with mine, as 
it happens. All your lads at the mill 
can shoot—not one of them but 
has poached game of mine, and yours 
—take all the guns you have.” 

For the first time since his father 
died, Roger went to the gun-room 
without regrets to hinder him. He had 
planned only to take his own gun. but 
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lile Jack’s advice was wiser. One by 
one he got them down from the rack, 
and he fingered them with the sense of 
reverence he had felt so often in pass- 
ing Jonathan Shaw’s headstone, with 
its appeal that wayfarers should pray 
for the peace of his soul. They were 
shooting again together, his father and 
he, though they had mill-walls instead 
of heather in the foreground. 

At six of the evening—the sun red 
in a sky of brass, and the south wind 
hot as the blast from a furnace—they 
saw guns, provender and ale, powder 
and shot, and what not, safely packed 
in a hay wagon, drawn by farm horses. 
At the last moment Roger took his 
favorite gun from the pile packed 
carefully in straw on top of the wagon, 
an@ handed lile Jack’s to him. 

“Gossip travels on the wind’s feet, 
Jack—you know the old saying. There 
may be trouble between here and Eller 
Beck.” 

Trouble there was none, as it hap- 


pened. The men on strike were weary 
of heat, of listening to ranters whose 


talk spelt hunger. They were drink- 
ing in the inns, or lying, their shirts 
open at the neck, wherever they had 
found a cooler wind on the high 
pastures. The mill-wheel had ceased 
its labors till six of the next morning; 
the men had gone to their homes, re- 
lying on the Squire’s promise that, if 
they -would run the gauntlet once 
again to-morrow, he would give them 
safe lodging in the mill till the strike 
was over. All was at peace here, and 
the stream ran singing from the moors 
as if the Mead were sanctuary from 
drought. 

Dan Reddiough broke the stillness 
as he came running from the mill. 
“Good luck to your flitting, Squire,” 
he said dryly, as he saw the ladened 
cart. “We'’c best be getting our new 
house furnished, like.” 

They put all in order, the three of 
them; and before they closed the mill- 
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gates for the night, Roger went up the 
dene. The highest of the three dams 
lay neighbor to the unspoiled moors 
above. <A grouse called, far up the 
heather; a little wind came fluting 
down, tempering the heat. He had 
not gone upstream since his surprisal 
of Cicely and Jack Lister, months ago; 
but now there was peace and healing 
in this journey to a place where he 
had suffered extreme pain. The pain 
was Over and done with, and all he 
had to do was to guard his mill and 
pile of good shalloons until the strike 
was ended. Between to-morrow and 
the quiet, descending dusk, there was 
space in which to dream. 

The din and fever of his money- 
making—the hardness that had grown 
to be second nature—the discipline of 
mind and heart that had allowed no 
holiday from the upward climb— 
slipped from him, like garments of the 
prison-house when a man has earned 
his liberty at last. He was free to 
think of Cicely as a man thinks of his 
mate; and the glamor that persists 
and will not be denied was round him 
like a benediction. 

He did not put it into words: but 
his heart told him that the dead 
father’s debt would soon be paid in 
full, that other money was in the 
making—wealth to secure Marsh 
House for good and all against ad- 
versity—wealth to give royally, the 
right hand not needing to ask what 
the left was spending. The old, un- 
alterable instinct of the country 
Squire was paramount to-night. He 
loved his people very well. 

Then he fell again to thoughts of 
Cicely; and what he dreamed there, 
with the wind fiuting, keen and 
fragrant from the heather, was not for 
any man to pry into. But Cicely, tired 
of the battle and weariness of these 
last years, captured the whole dream. 
She was sittjng listlessly by the 
hearth, wondering if to-morrow would 
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tire her less than yesterday, when a 
gust of wind rattled at the open case- 
ment. She crossed to the window-sill, 
and knelt there, glad of the heather- 
breath that roused this stagnant heat. 

She was not fanciful, however tired 
and out of heart. Clear from the dusk 
outside a message reached her. It was 
a brief message, sharp. dominant, alive 
with love and mastery; and she an- 
swered it, both hands stretched to the 
gloaming out o’ doors, and knew that 
she had come into her kingdom. The 
tyranny of pins, thrust into a waxen 
image was gone, and had no power 
to hurt her, even though Adeline 
had. 

Roger left his dreams at last, and 
went down to his mill. There was 
trouble waiting for him on the mor- 
row, but it mattered little. He had 
won through the bitter days when he 
thought Cicely lost, and other hazards 
seemed light by contrast. Between 
the high dam and the mill he found 
time to map out the future. He would 
follow the mill for a few years more, 
till it had earned enough; then Cicely 
and he would return to the life they 
knew by heart. They would hunt to- 
gether. fish together. They would 
come down from the moors—a bag of 
mixed game heavy on his shoulders 
—to entertain their neighbors with the 
lavish, easy going hospitality of old. 
All things were possible, now that his 
heart was free to go wooing where it 
listed. 

Dan Reddiough was waiting for him 
when he returned to the mill. “Gates 
are better locked early than late, I 
reckon,” he said, with dry reproof. 
“Come along in, Squire. They say 
there’s ugly work brewing up against 
us—and it might happen they came i’ 
the cool o’ the night.” 

There was no attack that night, 
however, and Roger slept on the mill 
floor with softer dreams than had 
found him in the easy bed at Marsh. 
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He was a lad again, treading primrose 
paths with Cicely; and all the birds 
were singing, as they seldom sing ex- 
cept in dreams. When Reddiough 
shook him roughly, at five of the next 
morning, he asked only to go to sleep 
again and gather primroses. 

“Time to get up, Squire,” said Dan, 
shaking him again. “The mill’s on fire 
—or like to be, if you don’t rouse your- 
self.” 

The Squire was on his feet. 
he asked sharply. 

“There! I knew ’twould rouse you 
like. Th’ mill isn’t just on fire—but 
she might be, like, if ye didn’t call to 
mind that our men are coming in by- 
and-by.” 

Jack Lister was up and ready. He 
had found no pleasant dreams, and 
had tired of sleep an hour ago. He 
asked only for action and some work- 
aday affair of blows that would stifle 
his heartache for awhile. “You prom- 
ised your men safe conduct to the 
mill,” he said sharply. “They'll be 
coming over the tops in half-an-hour.” 

Roger shook himself like a big dog 
returning to duty after pleasant sleep. 
“One can do a good deal in half an 
hour, Jack,” he said, with his old heed- 
less laugh. 

They loaded and primed their guns, 
the three of them, and Reddiough, in 
spite of himself, could not help chuck- 
ling as they went down-stream until 
they reached the high road. 

“As a lad I allus liked th’ feel of a 
gun under my arm, Squire,” he said. 
“It’s so snod and cuddlesome, is a 
gun.” 

At the bend of the road a great 
crowd was gathered, lining it for a 
hundred yards on either side and leay- 
ing a clear space in the middle. It 
seemed that they were here to applaud 
some popular countryman, returned 
from victory of one sort or another— 
it seemed so until one looked at their 
faces, savage with heat and famine— 
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at their hands, carrying sticks and 
stones. and bits of rusty iron. 

When they saw the Squire come 
through the gate, they yelled at him. 
His easy stride, his fearlessness that 
bordered on contempt, touched the raw 
edge of their fury. 

It was not six of the morning yet; 
but a strange, blistering heat was 
abroad already. sucking up the valley 
mists and gathering further heat from 
the moisture it consumed. The night’s 
mist was beaded on the hedgerow 
leaves, ang twinkled in the sunlight 
until it passed into vapor as if a 
furnace-blast had touched it. The only 
cool things in the moor, it seemed, 
were Roger and lile Jack Lister, with 
Reddivugh close behind them. 

“Give you good-day, friends,” said 
the Squire, with great good temper. 

“There’s no good day, while such as 
ye go grinding poor men’s faces. 

Roger turned, recognized 
speaker. 

“That is a lie, Ephraim, you d——d 
wastrel. My men will be coming down 
the read present)y—ask them, one by 
one, if they’re content.” 

“They darsn't say aught else in face 
0 three folk carrying guns. Put ’em 
down, ye three, and see how it goes 
when ye carry naked fists.” 

Roger was not himself only. No 
man is who has had the luck to be bred 
by hard-bitten forbears. He uncocked 
his gun, rested it against the bank, 
and motioned his friends to do the 
same. “Drop your stones and your 
bits of rysty iron, then, if it’s to be 
naked fists; and I'll fight the best 
among you for the mill—the mill I’ve 
built, God bless her.” 

There was a pause, and Jack Lister 
laughed incontinently. This was the 
Roger he had known, unspoiled by the 
discipline of weaving good shalloons. 
Two or three of the crowd stepped for- 
ward, but thought better of it. They 
remembered a fight, historic by this 
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time in Marshcotes, between Roger 
and a hulking demagogue who had 
been reputed a good man with his 
hands until the Squire proved other- 
wise. 

Roger, finding none to take up the 
challenge, fumbled in his pockets, one 
after the other, until he found at last 
a printed sheet. “Friends,” he said, 
with the good-humor that would not 
leave him since he knew Cicely safe 
in his keeping, “friends, there’s been 
talk of wives and bairns. Well, I’ve 
wife and bairns—in the mill yonder— 
machinery, and piles of shalloons—and 
the price of shalloons is rising every 
day, because you fools go out on 
strike. As God sees me, there'll be 
trouble if you try to fire that little 
house of mine.” 

With an odd mixture of levity and 
seriousness, he unfolded the printed 
sheet. “I’m a magistrate, and this is 
a copy of the Riot Act,” he explained. 

“You dursn’t read it!” cried one of 
the crowd. “There’s no riot—nobbut 
a neighborly lot o’ folk, like, come to 
watch your folk go in to their work. 
You dursn’t read it! There’s law and 
order, whatever cocksure squires may 
say.” 

Roger handled them as if he knew 
their temper and his own. “There's no 
longer law and order. You've given 
the go-by to that.” 

Without hurry, but without waste of 
time, he read the Riot Act. And 
again Ephraim. the wastrel, protested 
that the whole proceeding was illegal. 

“It’s all the reading of the Act 
you'll get,” said the Squire, his face 
hard asa flint. “‘When you come to sack 
the mill, we shall fire at sight, and so 
I tell you.” 

He picked up his gun, saw to the 
priming, and waited till his men came 
down this pleasant lane of welcome 
prepared for them by those who would 
not work. 


“Shame to take against de- 
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fenceless folk,” bleated Ephraim, in 
the voice that reminded men of a silly 
ewe left out of fold. 

“IT protect my own,” said Royer, not 
arguing the point. 

Through the stifled heat of the morn- 
ing—the mist trailing in long sweeps 
into the ruddy sunlight—his men came 
down the road. They stepped jauntily, 
because the master had given his word 
that they should have free passage; 
and he had never failed them yet. 

The crowd was awed and their 

hands were listless at their sides; but 
they could not keep back their foul 
abuse. Roger hac been reared to the 
open language vf Marshcotes-street, 
but he had not heard till now the 
breadth of speech possessed by the 
tramp-weavers, who have less reti- 
cence, perhaps, than any folk in Eng- 
land. ; 
He grew harder, because some spray 
of this abuse seemed to reach him, 
miring his outlook on life—the life 
that Cicely was to share, God willing. 
He marshalled his men to the gate; 
and not till they were through did 
he guess how greatly he had feared— 
not for himself, but for these hale, 
rough folk who trusted him. He 
knew himself so well—the easy-going 
temperament that was longing to be 
up the hills again, free of the mill- 
wheel and machinery—the tiredness of 
it all—the temptation to get back into 
the old, quiet routine. He wondered 
that men gave him this strong, dis- 
turbing trust. 

He came through the temptation of 
the boy’s world that had been. He 
was a man, with comrades and looms 
to guard. The zest of this new ad- 
ventvre went to his head, like wine of 
a thrifty vintage. He turned to face 
the crowd; and first he saw each face 
in detail; and then he saw a blurred, 
disfigured mass, impotent against his 
strength of purpose. 

“Come, sack the mill, you louts, if 
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you’ve stomach for it,’ he said, and 
went through the gate, a gentleman 
among them. 

There had been sieges, many of 
them, in the wild history of the moors, 
but prone so quiet and unexpected in 
its happenings as this blockade of 


_Eller Mead. The garrison was allowed 


no leisure, as in days gone by, to find 
the panic of the waiting-time by doing 
nothing. Roger set the mill-wheel 
humming; and through that day his 
men were busy making pieces. When 
the usual hour for ceasing work ar- 
rived they asked to work overtime, 
with a shrewd intimation that they 
might as well be earning extra wages 
for the wives they had sent into safety 
on the high farms of the moor. At 
eight o’clock the Squire took them for 
a scamper on the heath, and home 
again to patrol the outer wall of the 
mill-yard before they went in to sup- 
per. He was minute in his attention 
to their needs—for toil or recreation— 
and lile Jack Lister, seeing him for 
the first time as host in the new house 
he had chosen, was aware that the 
other was altered beyond recognition. 
He admitted grudgingly that Roger 
was stronger and more likeable. 

Nothing happened that night, except 
change of guard at intervals of four 
hours. Jack Lister shared the first 
watch, and was glad afterwards to lie 
on the mill floor and sleep till dawn. 
He did not know—on the next day or 
afterwards—that Roger took no sleep, 
but was up and about all night, pass- 
ing a jest now and then- with the 
sentries, lest they forgot that all his 
happipvess was centred on the mill and 
the piles of cloth it held. 

Lister, for his part, was glad to 
sleep; and the Squire was glad to be 
awake. It was Cicely, returned from 
Brussels with contempt of a good 
French accent and deportment, who 


had dug a deep gulf between their 
outlook upon slumber. 
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The next day, Jack Lister, wearying. 
of inaction, asked Roger to teach him 
the way of the one spare loom un- 
tended in the mill. His efforts to learn 
the way of machinery, his loss of tem- 
per when he failed to learn it in an 
hour, kept a breeze of good-tempered 
humor flowing to and fro about the 
factory. It was an odd experience for 
them all—to lile Jack Lister es- 
pecially. From this rough-and-tumble 
he was learning what Roger had 
learned long ago—that men were big- 
ger than the mills that tried to blunt 
their outlook. They ate together, 
mingled in work and banter of the 
daytime, watched together by night 
against a danger that stared them 
plainly in the face; and folk learn to 
know each other under such condi- 
tions. 

There was one great, black-headed 
rascal whom lile Jack grew to like 
amazingly. He had been poacher, 
farmer, travelling pedlar—nothing for 
long, but everything by turns—and he 
sang ballads of the moorside to them, 
when the day’s work was done, or told 
rollicking stories of forays with the 
keepers, of random wooings—all 
the old lore of yesterday, with 
the tang of the wind and the heather 
in it. 

When a week passed, and still there 
was no attack on the milli, it was this 
rogue of many gifts who kept heart 
alive in the garrison. Men grow very 
restive, when they come in between 
four walls, eager to guard them, and 
no assault arrives; and it is long odds 
always, for this cause alone, on the 
besieging force. The two newly-mar- 
ried men among them began to won- 
der if their wives were safe, after all, 
even on the highest moor farms; 
their elders tired of work at the 
looms and the sense of restriction. The 
rogue—who would be young till he 
died—jested the ill-humor out of them 
constantly; and when he needed rest 
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Jack Lister donned the cap and bells. 
Moreover, Lister and he made sundry 
excursions into the upper pastures, 
and brought back welcome additions 
to the larder in the shape of hares and 
rabbits. 

There was ill-will enough in Marsh- 
cotes and eagerness to sack the mill. 
Hunger was abroad, and the thirsty 
sun shone out of a brazen sky all day, 
weakening men’s fibres. Wives grew 
nagging and shrewish, because food 
was denied them and their bairns were 
crying day long through the heat. 
Women are not angels, though nearer 
to them than their men-folk; and, give 
them excuse enough, they will blow 
like an east wind round a man. 

In Marshcotes they were learning 
what strikes mean to working-folk— 
strikes prompted, not by honest rebel- 
lion against starvation wages, but by 
heat, and weariness, and glib talk of 
agitators who ate very well each day, 
and slept soundly every night. 

Famine was abroad in this village, 
with its steep. narrow street that 
framed the open moorland, out beyond 
Cranshaw, like a vision of clean peace 
and well-content. The wmill-masters, 
most of them, could wait, but the men 
could not. The thing was piteous. 

The women grew fiercer, as the cry 
of their children for food grew louder. 
They egged their men on, saying 
they were poor sort of cattle to let 
Squire go prospering with his mill 
while they had strength and numbers 
to burn it over his head. They re- 
torted that Squire had read the Riot 
Act, once for all, and the next time he 
would not talk, but shoot. They knew 
Squire fairish well, they explained. 

By degrees the cowardice was 
driven from the weaker sort by hunger 
and privation, and the keener men 
among them took command. The lit- 
tle. red-headed demagogue, too, was 
busy day-long preaching carnage and 
the rights of man. From somewhere 
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or another the strikers found means to 
drink at the inns—and small blame to 
them, for there was nothing else to 
do, save watch the sun come wp each 
morning, hot and glassy, and open 
. wider the rents in gaping pasture- 
lands. 

The history of the world was being 
played out here, within the compass of 
the moorland. In Eller Beck Mill 
there was discipline, and the steady 
purring of machinery that made cloth 
for men to wear. In Marshcotes- 
street and about the scattered mills, 
closed down, there was a ripening an- 
archy that bade folk destroy instead of 
building up. 

The little demagogue was an orator, 
with a genius of his own for setting 
fires alight. A week and a day after 
the garrison had gone into Eller Mill, 
he came out into the market-square, 
mounted the flight of steps that led to 
the graveyard, and knew by intuition 
that the crowd in front of him was 
ready for the spark. He talked of 
land-owners and mill-owners; he spoke, 
with a huskiness that came, not from 
emotion, but from long practice, of the 
downtrodden poor. Hot weather. the 
scolding of their wives, misery and 
misuse of honest ale did the rest. An- 
archy was in command now. 

It was ten o’clock, with a clear moon 
looking down on the quiet kirk and the 
restless crowd below. 

“There’ll be light enough,” said the 
little, -red-headed man—“light enough 
to get to Eller Mead—and afterwards 
we shan’t need the moon, I reckon. 
There’ll be red fire to-night—and may 
it burn Squire Holt, say I.” 

Even here there wasa humorist among 
the crowd of men gone mad. A strap- 
ping weaver ran up the churchyard 
steps, tucked the orator under one arm, 
and himself addressed the mob. 
“Lads,” he said, “we'll just take our 
leader with us to Eller Mill. He’s big 
for fighting. “Twould be a pity not to 
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let him set flint and tinder to the 
blaze.” , 

Roger and lile Jack were sharing 
the watch that night. Their men were 
fairly well in hand, but they were 
tired of keeping guard when no attack 
came, or seemed likely to arrive. So 
the gentry watched, with the high 
privilege granted to those who have 
generations of responsibility behind 
them. 

The night was hot and still; and 
presently they heard a shouting far 
down the Mead. Jack Lister glanced 
at his friend in the light of the one 
lamp left burning in the mill, and the 
quietness had left this face. He 
thought of Cicely, who was not for 
him—of the mill that Roger loved as 
if it were his first-born—of the in- 
creasing uproar that meant peril. His 
impulses were muddled; the one 
sheer happiness he had was the knowl- 
edge that there was action near at 
hand. 

The mob coming up Eller Mead was 
singing a chant now. Far back into 
the Middle Ages, Bishop Blaize had 
been the patron saint of weavers, and 
traditions had not been killed as yet 
by the throb and tumult of machinery. 


“Old Bishop Blaize was a varry good 
saint, and he cared for us 
weavers all. 

He hadn’t a care for the rich i’ the 
land, but he cared for us weavers 
all. 

Then it’s here for a stave to Bishop 
Blaize, and a rollicking drink to 
his health. 

eared not a groat for the rich 
man’s ways, but he cared for the 
poor man’s wealth.” 


He 


Dan Reddiough, sleeping lightly as a 
watchdog does, heard the uproar, and 
was on his feet at once, kicking the 
garrison gently into wakefulness. Out- 
side, the clamor grew. 

“Old Bishop Biaize was a varry good 
saint, and he hadn’t no pride, 
not he. 
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He went his way through the poor ’’ 
the land—” 

A yell of protest cut across the dog- 
gerel they were singing. It came from 
the little orator, who was thrust, 
against his will, into leadership of 
this wild escapade. 

“Let me go—I tell ye, talking is my 
work,” he cried, in his thin, far-reach- 
ing voice. 

“Nay.” said the strapping lad who 
held him by the nape of the neck and 
pushed him forward, “fighting’s thy 
work now. Thou’st led us into this— 
well, thou’st got to lead us. Squire 
shoots varry straight, they say.” 

Roger and lile Jack, going out into 
the mill-yard, saw a red light flicker 
up above the gate. Torches, made of 
wool refuse soaked with oil, were be- 
ing lit. Heedlessly—as he did every- 


thing, if he were moved deep enough— 
Roger unbarred the gate. opened it, 
and stood there in the ruddy light. 
“Well, friends?” he asked, nursing 
the gun under his arm, but not raising 


it. “You’ve come to sack the mill.” 

They were dwarfed by his courage, 
that still was half contempt. They 
fell back—all save one weaver, who 
pushed forward the little orator. 

“Ye’a best give in, Squire. We've 
this big, upstanding chap to lead us.” 

It seemed that all would end in 
laughter; but those who guarded the 
mili, and those who were daunted fcr 
a moment by the Squire’s easy-going 
handling of the business. knew that it 
was war. 

“You can count the Riot Act as 
read,” said Roger, and closed the gate, 
and shot the bolts home. 

“It’s devilish serious.” 
Lister. 

“It’s devilish like the old days, Jack. 
Just you and I—and a bit of good 
shooting in prospect.” 

They waited in the yard. From the 
loud voices raised in command, from 
half-drunken answers, they gathered 


said Jack 
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that the mob intended to fire the stout 
mili-gate. There was plenty of fuel 
near at hand—bracken rusty long be- 
fore its time, odds and ends of fallen 
timber, all the flotsam and jetsam of 
the moor, dried to brittleness by the 
heat, as the temper of the mob was. 

Roger got his men together, bade 
them unload their guns and be ready 
to use the butt-ends. He waited till 
those outside had packed the mill- 
gate thick with wood and brackens, 
and were ready to set fire to it. Then 
he opened the gate again, and drove 
through the rabble over their heap of 
fuel. Some took cracked skulls, and 
some were trampled down. The men 
of Eller Mead drove through them, 
found themselves cut off from their 
mill by a disordered crowd that had 
closed in on the lane they had made. 
and hacked their way threugh again. 

After the gate was closed and barred 
again Roger climbed with Jack Lister 
to the roof of the mill, and watched 
there. They sat through the night 
astride the coping. with guns cocked, 
looking down, in the light of the round. 
late-rising moon. on the mob that 
raised its song of Bishop Blaize as it 
Set again to piling fuel high against 
the gate. Roger fingered his gun un- 
easily. He did not wish to have 
bloodshed on his conscience; but he 
meant to drop the first man who set 
flint to tinder. 

As they waited, lile Jack and he, the 
moon began to ride like a galloping 
horse between wild, tattered clouds. 
There was a quiet break of thunder, 
far away from Pendle Hill, and then 
a nearer clap; and afterwards the 
storm broke in earnest over their 
heads. The heat was weary of itself. 
and had broken with a suddenness as 
gusty as the moor-men’s tempers. The 
rain was so fierce that Roger laughed. 
He was glad to be wet, after the 
stifling, day-long heat; but at last even 
he was glad to think of shelter. 
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“We'll be washed off the roof, Lile 
Jack,” he said. 

“Likely, Roger. It doesn’t matter. 
As well die that way as another,” an- 
swered Lister imperturbably. 

At the end of half an hour the 
storm passed forward, and the moon 
raced free of clouds; but months ot 
drought had been atoned for, and they 
could hear Eller Beck racing at flood- 
height over the closed sluices. 

The mob below had gone mechan- 
ically about its business of piling fuel 
against the door. until even its mud- 
dled wits were stirred. It was idle 
to think of firing the gate; their fuel 
was sodden through and through. For 
awhile tne strikers kept up a half- 
hearted chant of Bishop Blaize’s song; 
but the drink was out of them, and a 
harsh wind, following the storm, drove 
the chill of their wet clothes inward. 

Then a second storm came rumbling 
over Pendle, and broke with sharper 
fury than the first. Between the 
claps of thunder they could hear the 
mob racing helter-skelter down the 
hollow. 

“There'll not be another attack to- 
night, Jack,” said Roger, creeping cat- 
tiously down the wet roof. 

“It will Je a change to sleep,” jack 
answered drily. “This mill-life of 
yours would kill me in a month.” 

When they get indoors they found 
that the black-headed, ne’er-do-well- 
poacher, weaver, and what not. had 
built a roaring fire, and had set a 
stewpan on it. He had a fine regard 
at all times for the welfare of whav- 
ever comrades he chanced to find. 

“Come away in, Squire,” he cried, 
with _his rollicking laugh. ‘“There’s 
three o’ your hares i’ th’ pot here—and 
a pheasant or two. out o’ seasen— 
and an odd few rabbits—enough to go 
round, I reckon.” 

The Squire and Lister, as they dried 
themselves at the fire and ate with 
ravenous appetite, kept glancing at 
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each other. It was so unlike the days 
that had been, and yet it had the old, 
keen zest. The gaunt, mill, its out- 
lines mellowed by the dancing fire- 
giow of the blurred, yellow lamp-light 
—the ne’er-do-well, singing a random 
stave as he served out the mixed bag 
of fur and feather that was steaming 
in the hot-pot—the slow jests at the 
expense of those who had come to kill 
the Squire’s fortune in the making— 
all had a glamor now. They were men 
who had defended their own - with 
hazard; and the wine of the world’s 
best vintage ran mellow through their 
veins. 

An hour later they were rolled in 
their blankets, with the mill floor un- 
cer them and a sleep of sheer ex- 
haustion for bedfellow. Somewhere 
about four of the morning there came 
iu hammering at the outer gate; and 
none heeded for awhile, until at last 
Dan Reddiough, with his watchdog’s 
instinct, stirred and lifted himself on 
an elbow and listened. Then he 
roused his master. 

“The durned fools are back again,” 
he growled. 

Roger got out of sleep with great 
complaint. He had thought the siege 
ended till to-morrow, and had settled 
into the eight hours’ holiday he needed. 
Once out of doors, however, he was 
glad to step into the crisp dawn that 
lit the miil-yard. The walls were 
rimed with frost, and the air was 
sweet with the cold that had followed 
in the wake of thunder. 

They were an odd company to look 
at, as they trailed out into the yard, 
fumbling sleepily with their guns. The 
week’s wear and tear, without soap 
or change of clothes, had left its 
marks. The Squire and Lile Jack were 
the cleanest of face and hands, thanks 
to last night’s deluge on the roof; but 
they had a draggled look about them. 

The hammering on the outer gate 
grew peremptory, and there was a 
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babel of men’s voices. Roger, though 
he heard vaguely the champing of bits, 
the pawing ef restless horse-hoofs, was 
thinking only of an attack on foot. 

“Just get home to your beds, men,” 
he said roughly. 

“Are you Squire Holt?” came a 
sharp, well-bred voice from the other 
side of the gate. 

“Yes, I’m Squire Holt.” 

“Then why this foolery? I’m in 
eommand of a detachment from the 
barracks at Halifax.” 

Roger opened the gate. He was in 
the mood, mid-way between hilarity 
and evil temper, that takes men rudely 
awakened from the sleep they have 
promised themselves. “‘You’ve had a 
pleasant ride, then, over the tops. I 
envy you.” 

Captain Woodley could make noth- 
ing of this odd reception. He and his 
troopers—trim to the finger tips—sat 
in saddle, confronting an unwashed 
company of men who carried guns. 
The message that had been brought to 
the barracks by a hard-riding groom 
was signed by a Justice of the Peace. 
It said that the strikers in Marshcotes 
had got out of hand altogether, that 
they were burning Eller Beck Mill 
above its owner’s head. and that tbere 
would be mob-law throughout the 
countryside unless help came. 

They had come over the moor ex- 
pecting a pleasant break in their 
routine of barrack-life. Instead. they 
found only a question on the Squire's 
part as to the reason of their coming. 

“I’m sorry to have brought you out 
of your beds,” said Roger suavely, 
when all was explained. “We settled 
the quarrel in the old mour way, hours 
ago.” 

“Woodley smiled, in spite of his 
brisk annoyance. “What is the old 
moor way, if I may ask?” 

“To fight it out within ovr borders. 
I’m glad to see you—and our larder is 
entirely at your service—but we'd 
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never have forgiven you if you’d come 
earlier. They'd have said we couldn’t 
hold the mill without help from Hali- 
fax.” 

From Roger’s banter, and the dour- 
ness underneath it—from the ready 
answer of the men behind to the 
master they adored in a rough and 
ready way—Captain Woodley under- 
stood the situation. He remembered 
many years of foreign service, in many 
lands; and, wherever he had found 
himself in a hill-country, wiped free of 
shams by wind and storm, he had al- 
ways met this healthy temperament 
—a jealousy of intrusion, a resolve to 
fight the matter out within the com- 
pass of their borders. 

“Come in and _ breakfast,” said 
Roger, ashamed of his own curtness. 
“You’d have had hot-pot earlier, but 
there’s still plenty of cold meat.” 

It was a good meal they shared, for 
they were all of them—troopers who 


had picketed their horses in the mill- 


yard, or weavers who had never sat 
a saddle in their lives—men who 
knew the good, courageous face of 
hazard. And such are of a common 
brotherhood, knowing each other as 
dog knows dog. 

Roger took Captain Woodley aside, 
after they had finished. “There will 
be mob-law about the moor.” he said, 
with the bluntness he had learned 
from contact with the mills, “unless 
you take your men into Marshcotes 
street. They found us too strong 
last night—they’ll drink till they're 
blind to-day—and then they'll go 
seeking weaker mills.” 

The other nodded, as if he had long 
acquaintance with the Squife and 
trusted his advice. “I'll quarter them 
in the village for a day or two.” 

“Yes,” said Roger. “That will stamp 
the fever out—especially if more rain 
comes to help you.” 

When their guests had left, Roger 
escaped from the mill—glancing be- 
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hind him, as if he feared pursuit—and 
went up-stream. No dawn that he had 
seen had rivalled this; for a man’s 
heart gives color to the things seen 
outwardly. The drought was over and 
done with. Rain lay in clustered 
drops on every leaf and blade. A cool 
mist eddied to and fro, showing the 
beauty of this dingle by half conceal- 
‘ing it. And all abroad was the profli- 
gate, keen fragrance that needs good 
rain to tempt it from its hiding- 
place. 

With the breaking of the storm last 
night had come the end of his own 
drought. He scarcely knew it yet, 
did not care to realize it. There was 
the old freedom singing to him—sing- 
ing with a lustier note—and in his soul 
was that other freedom which is 
known as peace—peace deep as a cool 
well, and high as the blue sky. 

He came to the ferny povls that fed 
his mill, and little by little unravelled 
the skein of these last years. All had 
been action, hum of the looms, until 
now—the desperate fight, day in, day 
ont, to earn peace for his father’s soul. 
The debt to Adeline was not paid off 
in full; but at heart he had no mis- 
givings. The future showed his store- 
house yonder packed to the roof with 
shalloons, making good money in the 
future—money to build with, and to 
feed new looms. And, when his im- 
prisonment was ended, and gold enough 
Over and above to live as a Squire 
of Marsh should do, he could return 
to ancient haunts. Already he was 
back in the gun-room, cleaning barrels 
that did not need it in readiness for 
a day up the moors with lile Jack. 
There would be a year or two more of 
prison; it did not matter, so long as 


freedom was in sight. 
The Times. 
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It was here that he had said good- 
bye to Cicely—far off in the Middle 
Ages, it seemed to him—when he had 
chosen to go down to his mill, leaving 
all that mattered in this life to earn 
money in the oily heat. He glanced 
round, sure that Cicely would come, 
with her wind-brown face and the feet 
that moved lightly, as if shod with 
wind. He was so ready for her; and. 
man-like, he. was impatient for her 
coming, as if she came late to an as- 
Signation. From the strife-he had 
gone through, from the starry love 
that, deep under all, had kept heart 
alive in him, he looked for Cicely to 
come. 

She did not come. Instead, Jack 
Lister sauntered up the Dene. 

“It was good fun while it lasted, 
Roger,” he said lazily. ‘“There’ll be no 
attack to-night?—More’s the pity. It 
was better sport than hunting.” 

Roger was impatient of the other's 
levity. His feet were up the hills, 
and his heart on fire with the love 
that is worth while. “You don’t un- 
derstand, lile Jack,” he said, like one 
midway between reality and dreams. 
“T’ve won Cicely at long last—if she'll 
stoop io me.” 

“Yes, you’ve won Cicely,” said lile 
Jack Lister. 

And it seemed to Lister that a knife 
went through him. He suffered in that 
moment an agony that would last him 
till he died. 

“You'll be hunting again, Roger, in 
a year or two?” he asked, as they went 
down to the mill together. 

“T hope so, Jack.” 

“Well, we’ve missed you. A man 
needs to go astray, I fancy, till his 
neighbors learn just how fond they are 
of him.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE CONTRACT FORMS IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


The subject of the contract forms 
in the marriage service has been a 
good deal before the public of late. 
Many have spoken and written about 
it, from various points of view, often 
with little agreement except in seem- 
ing to be without very much knowl- 
edge of the history and distribution of 
the forms they have defended or criti- 
cized. A common complaint has been 
that the use of a different form of 
promise by the bride is an antiquated 
survival, capable of unlimited abuse 
by a bad husband, particularly in those 
numerous cases in which the bride has 
never been taught that the promise of 
obedience only refers to things law- 
ful and right. Frequently those who 
make the attack are ignorant of the 
existence even of this last qualifica- 
tion. In any case, the reply is apt to 
assume that the promise made by the 
wife to obey her future husband is an 
unvarying part of the Christian serv- 
ice everywhere and at all times. This 
is not the case, as will presently be 
shown. Nevertheless, it should be 
pointed out that Church teaching as 
regards marriage does not rest upon 
the form of contract used in the serv- 
ice. If those who desire an alteration 
in the present English service were to 
get their wishes carried into effect, the 
bride would still be asked, as a bap- 
tized Christian, to give her consent in 
marriage, and she would proceed to 
give it. The thing signified (i.e., the 
marriage contract as the Church 
understands it) would remain the 
same, though the wording cf this par- 
ticular formulary were changed, for 
the change would not affect the essen- 
tial part of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, these forms have varied 
greatly, and still vary, in different 
parts of the Church, but no one doubts 
that marriage is the same wherever 
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the conditions requisite for validity 
have been duly observed. 

It is no part of the present writer's 
intention to discuss the doctrine of the 
Church in regard to the marriage re- 
lation. Enough to say that a study 
of different marriage rites tends to 
lead to the conclusion that there have 
been what perhaps may be .called 
maximizing and minimizing tenden- 
cies of thought respecting the subor- 
dination of the wife. It may be that 
the minimizers looked upon a good 
deal of what St. Paul said as being of 
local rather than of. general applica- 
tion, while others took the opposite 
view. Some may have been fearful 
of the evils which have sprung from 
an abuse of any power given to the 
man, and have therefore hesitated to 
emphasize it, while to others the letter 
of Scripture as expressed in parts of 
the writings of St. Peter and St. Paul 
may have outweighed any other con- 
siderations. A divergence of view, 
not altogether dissimilar, and at times 
much greater, is manifest in the 
matter of usury, and also in that of 
slavery. Some of the Church infiu- 
ence used against the abolition of slav- 
ery was largely in consequence ' of 
what was regarded as St. Paul’s teach- 
ing. The writer’ does not wish to 
take one side or the other on the pres- 
ent occasion, but merely to state a few 
facts regarding the growth and distri- 
bution of the various forms of troth- 
plighting in the marriage service in 
response to a widely expressed desire 
for accurate liturgical information on 
the subject. 

Some very interesting facts emerge 
from a study of the English marriage 
service. It is perhaps the most medi- 
geval of all the Prayer-Book services. 
Full of ceremonial and picturesque de- 
tail, which have sunk deep into the 
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hearts of many of our people, it forms 
an eloquent witness to the value of the 
due use of externals in public wor- 
ship. The ring itself has survived the 
attacks of the bitterest of seven- 
teenth century partisans, and if one or 
two people have discovered that it is 
the survival of primitive marriage by 
purchase, they appear to know but lit- 
tle of its subsequent history. 

The service itself consists of two 
‘parts, the Contract and the Solemn 
Blessing, a shorter blessing being at- 
tached to the first part. 

It is with the forms used for the 
expression of consent that we have to 
do. These occur in the first part of 
the service. In some services they are 
very short, others comparatively long. 
Originally there would seem to have 
been no fixed form, the priest merely 
ascertaining as best he could that there 
was freedom from all impediments, 
with due consent of the parties. Such 
appears to have been the case as late 
as 1512 at Sleszwig, where the rubric 
directs':— 


“Sacerdos querat diligenter de con 
sanguinitatc carnali et spirituali atque de 
corum mutuo et capresso consensu.” 
Sometimes, e.g., in the Roman rite, the 
form is short:— 


“N. vis accipere N. hic preesentem 
in tuam legitimam uxorem juxta ritum 
sanctze matris Ecclesise? Respondeat 
sponsus: Volo.” 

Here the same questicn is put to the 
woman, mutatis mutandis. The Am- 
brosian form, which serves about a 
million Christians in the north of Italy, 
is similar, and not much longer. In 
some rites, including the later medi- 
eval English, these questions are com- 
paratively long, and are followed by 
each of the parties taking the other by 
the hand, and plighting his or her 
troth in a separate form of promise. 
1“Liber Agendarum ecclesie et diocesis 


Sleszwicensis,” ed., J. Freisen, Paderborn, 
1898, p. 61. 
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These later English rites (with certain 
German uses) appear to be almost 
alone in having the important pecu- 
liarity of differences suitable to the 
woman in the forms relating to her. 

We need not quote the modern Eng- 
lish forms used since 1549 all over the 
Anglican communion—even in Amer- 
ica, with a service otherwise altered 
not altogether for the better, as many 
people think. 

The printed Sarum Missals and Man- 
uals have:— 


“Dicat sacerdos ad virum cunctis audi- 
entibus in lingua materna. 

“N. vis habere hance mulierem in 
sponsam et eam diligere et honorare, 
tenere et custodire, sanam et infirmam, 
sicut sponsus debet sponsam; et omnes 
alias propter eam dimittere; et illi 
soli adhwrere quamdiu vita utriusque 
vestrum duraverit? 

“Respondeat, Volo. 

“Idem sacerdos ad mulierem. 

“N. vis habere hune virum in spon- 
sum, et illi obedire et servire, et eum 
diligere et honorare, et custodire . . 
(ut supra, mutatis mutandis).” 


The vernacular troth-plightings, as 
given in the Sarum printed Missals, 
run :— 


“I N. take the N. to my weddyd 
wyfe. to have and to holde, for better 
for wurs, for rycher for porer. in syke- 
nesse and in helth tyll deth us de- 
parte, and therto I plyght the my 
trouth. 

“1 N. take the N. to my weddyd hus- 
bonde, to have and to holde, for better 
for wurs, for rycher for porer, in syke- 
nesse and in helth, ta be bonoure and 
buxun, in bed and at borde, tyll deth 
us departe; and therto I plyght the 
my trouth.’”? 

In these vernacular forms there 
are minute variations in the va- 
rious printed editions and _  nu- 
merous variations in the later MSS., 
but all the later Sarum books seem to 

2 “Misale ad usum.. . . Ecclesi# Sarum.,” 


ed. F. H. Dickinson, Burntisland, 1861-1883, 
col, 831, 
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agree in making the differences given 
above in the forms which refer to the 
woman. 

At Hereford practically the same 
question (though rather shorter) was 
put to both parties, but the troth- 
plighting follows much the same lines 
as at Sarum, the bride adding the 
words, “to be boxum to ye.” 

At York in the printed Manuals, the 
questions were the same as at Sarum, 
the words obedire et servire occurring in 
that addressed to the bride. The an- 
swers, however, were the same for 
. both, that of the woman being:— 


“Here I take the N. to be my wedded 
husbande, to have and to holde, at 
bedde and borde, for fayrer for fouler, 
for better for wars, in sekenes and in 
helth, tyll dethe us departe, and there 
to I plyght the my trouthe.’* 

Turning to the earlier English MSS. 
we find either no forms of espousal 
specified, or else they are shorter and 
the same for both parties, as appears 
to be general in other parts of the 
Church. Thus, in the _ thirteenth- 
century Pontifical at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, recently edited by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society:— 


“N. Vis hanc feminam? si responderit 
wolo: dicat ei Sacerdos. Vis eam servare 
in dei fide et in tua et in sanitate et in 
infirmitate sicut Christianus homo debet 
suam sponsam servare? Similiter inter- 
roget sponsam.’”* 

It is difficult to know where to turn 
first among all the multitude of Conti- 
nental marriage services, both early 
and late. For some reason or other 
the Council of Trent did not extend 
its Romanizing liturgical policy to 
marriage rites, but took up a wider 
position and desired that each province 
should retain its own. Some fifty 
different rituals are before the writer, 

3“Manuale ... adusum.. . ecclesie 
Eboracensis,” ed. Henderson, Surtees Soc., 
Vol. 63, 1875, p. 27. 


* “The Pontifical of Magdalen College,” ed. 
Wilson, Hen. Bradshaw S0c., vol. 39, 1910, p. 202. 
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besides the collection of early forms 
given by Martene, in De antiquis ritibus 
Ecclesia, vol. I. 

Some of these Continental forms are 
very short, ¢.g., at Strassburg in 1680 
the man said, “N. Je vous prend ma 
loyale femme,” and the bride, “N. Je 
vous prend presentement mon espous.” 
A good example of a French use is 
that of Toul, 1700°:— 


“Le curé. . . dit. N. Voulez vous 
prendre N. icy présente pour votre 
femme et Kgitime 6pouse? RFR. Oui, 
monsieur, Pwis appellant Vépouse . . . 
dit: Et vous N. voulez vous prendre 
N. icy présent pour v6tre mari et 
legitime 6époux? #. Oui, monsieur.” 


The form of troth-plighting is the 
same for both (mutatis mutandis), and 
runs :— 


“N. Je yous prend pour mon mari 
et légitime @poux: et je vous jure et 
vous promets, que je vous seray fidéle 
€pouse, et que je vous assisteray dans 
toutes vos nécessitez, tant qu’il plaira 
ii Dieu de nous laisser ensemble, ainsi 
que luy méme le commande, et que 
nétre mére sainte église |’ordonne.” 

In some few German rites, the form 
said by or agreed to by the woman dif- 
fers from the man’s, somewhat after 
the manner of the English use, though 
with different wording. For example, 
in the modern ritual of Augsburg, 
1870, the priest says to the bride:— 


“Ich befehle Euch im Namen und 
Auftrage Gottes, diesem Euerem 
Ehemanne N. alle eheliche Liebe und 
Treue zu erweisen, ihn als das Haupt 
zu ehren, ihm in allen billigen Dingen 
Folge zu geben, ibn in der Arbeit zu 
unterstiitzen. ihn in keiner Noth und 
Triibsal zn verlassen, sondern bei ihm 
zu verbleiben, bis Euch der Tod 
scheidet. Wollet Ihr diesem allem 
nachkommen, so sprechet: Ja.” 

At Freising, 1681, it is something 
the same, and there are other cases. 

5 For the sake of brevity I omit full refer- 
ences to Latin “‘ritualia.” The student can 


trace them by the dates, which I have given in 
each case. 


the Marriage Service. 
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At Cologne, 1626, Worms, 1740, Speyer, 
1893, and elsewhere, the same formu- 
lge serve, or used to serve, for both 
parties. Taking the Continent as a 
whole, cases such as those of Augs- 
burg and Freising appear to be ex: 
ceptional. 

English Roman Catholics used the 
old Sarum forms from the Reforma- 
tion till about 1625. In the Douai 
printed Sarum Manual of 1604, how- 
ever, the words “bonnair’ and 
“buxom” are explained in the margin 
as meaning “meeke” and “obedient.” 
In the later Roman ritualia for use in 
England, while the Sarum forms of 
troth-plighting are retained, that for 
the bride has been altered as follows, 
so as to assimilate it to the man’s:— 


“I, N. take thee N. to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold, from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, till death do us part, if holy 
Chureh will it permit; and thereto I 
plight thee my troth.” 

This is from the ritual now in use 
-among Roman Catholics in England. 

In Spain, according to the rite of 
Toledo, which is still in use, there are 
several peculiarities. Here the priest 
puts the question to the bride first, 
and then the same question, with the 
necessary changes, to the man. When 
the bridal mass is ended, the priest 
takes the hand of the bride and gives 
her to the man, saying in the vernacu- 
lar: Compafiera os doy, y no sierva; 
amadla como Christo ama a su Igle- 
sia,” i.e, “A companion I give thee, 
not a servant; love her, as Christ loves 
his Church.” 

In the Holy Orthodox TEastern 
Church the forms are the same for 
both parties (mutatis mutandis), thus:— 


“Hast thou a good and _ uncon- 
strained will, and a firm intention to 
take to thyself this woman N. whom 
thou seest here before thee? 

“T have, reverend father. 
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“Thou hast not vowed thyself to an- 
other bride? 

“I have not vowed myself, reverend 
father.” 

Further on in the service when the 
most characteristic and picturesque 
feature of the Orthodox ceremonial 
is reached—namely, the solemn coro- 
vation of the bride and bridegroom 
with metal crowns—the form used is 
the same for both parties, mutatis 
nutandis, thus:— 

“The priest. taking the crowns, crown- 
eth first the bridegroom, saying, 

“The servant of God, name, is 
crowned for the handmaid of God, 
name, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“Then he crowneth also the bride, say- 
ing, 

“The handmaid of God, 
crowned for the servant . . 

The rings in the East are given at 
the betrothal which takes place before 
marriage, the forms used being the 
same as for the crowning, the word 
“betrothed” being substituted for 
“crowned.” A golden ring is given to 
the man who afterwards gives it to 
the woman, and a silver ring to the 
woman for the man.* 

A few words may be added regard- 
ing objections which have been made 
to the “giving away” of the woman, 
and to the use of the ring. These ob- 
jections might well be opposed even 
frem the point of view of some who 
would be prepared to take what might 
be called a minimizing view of all 
that is implied in the word “obey.” 
The bride is not given by the parent 
or guardian to the man, but first to 
the Church, at the hands of whose 
representative the bridegroom receives 
her as a sacred trust to be cared for 
and accounted for. As for the ring, 
it is true that it is (or they are, for in 
some services more than one is con- 


* “Book of Needs of the Holy Orthodox 
ees, oe. Sane. keasen, 1894, for trans- 
ation. For the Greek see y fi ; 
peya, any modern edition. Evxodoyiov “ 


name, ig 
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templated) historically the survival of 
the purchase money, accompanied in 
certain rites by coins called arrhe, or 
tokens of spousage, which are blessed 
at the same time. But, apart from 
the mystical and beautiful symbolism 
which has endeared the wedding ring 
to the heart of nearly all Christians, 
it ought to be pointed out that the 
chief signification of ring and coins 
as given to the woman is reaily that 
of bestowing upon her a free dowry 
which remains her property and in a 
certain sense makes her financially 
independent, an obligation which was 
insisted on by the Church very 
strongly of old. The ring might be 
held to signify financial independence, 
just as much as any form of captivity 
through purchase, though as a matter 
of fact it has now acquired a far 
higher meaning even than the former. 

Then, again, throughout the East, 
and in several dioceses of the West, 
rings are given and received by both 
parties. The woman gives the man 
one among all the hundred or more 
millions of Orthodox Easterns. This 
is not according to the English rite, 
any more than the liberty of dispens- 
ing with the ring (not unknown in the 
Continental West) is allowable in the 
Church of England. But it may be 
enough to show that there has lately 
been a certain amount of talking about 
the question by those who have not 
looked very deeply into its liturgical 
history. 

From the Reformation period on- 
wards Latin ritualia have generally 
contained an exhortation, and some- 
times more than one, to be addressed 
by the priest to the newly married 
couple. These are very interesting, and 
do not always emphasize the same 
parts of Church teaching. In the 
earlier books such exhortations do not 
occur, but they are the rule after the 
time of the Council of Trent. Some- 
times they lay stress on submissive- 
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ness, obedience, or the like, on the 
part of the wife; at oihers they appear 
to leave this side of the subject alone, 
in which case they are more apt to in- 
sist upon the community of the life 
lived, mutual sympathy and affection, 
or the marriage bond as binding upon 
both parties equally. 

It is not every ritual having identi- 
cal vows for both parties that can be 
said to ignore or even minimize sub- 
ordination on the side of the wife, al- 
though there are many which do so. 
In the Spanish service already quoted, 
while the man is told to treat his wife 
as socia and not as famula or ancilla, 
the priest says to the bride, in the 
course of the exhortation:— 


“Marito, tu sponsa, subjecta eris in 
omnibus . ..rem domesticam dili- 
genter conservabis: domi te continebis, 
nisi necessitas cogat exire, idque viri 
permissu.” 

One does not need to be very modern 
in thought to feel that it is an over- 
statement to tell a wife not to go out 
of the house without her husband’s 
permission! This advice has more of 
a mid-Victorian than a medizeval fia- 
vor about it. In the rituale of Tournai, 
1721, we find among words addressed 
to the bride: Obé6issez-lui selon Dieu 
comme & votre, comme a celui qui vous 
représente Dieu sur la terre.” 

On the other hand the rituals of 
Toul, 1700, already quoted, Paris, 1777, 
Amiens, 1784, and many others, have 
no allusions to this part of the subject 
in the addresses they contain. Some- 
times the balance is very carefully 
held—e.g., in the instruction given in 
the official Pastorale Parisiense, 1786 
(ii., 554), where we read:— 


“Que potestatis et subjectivnis 
virum inter et uxorem divinitus ordi- 
nata dispositio sic temperetur, ut nulla 
sit neque ex parte viri dominatio, 
neque ex parte yxoris servitus; alioqui, 
nulla in Matrimonio esset squalitas, 
nulla fiducia, nulla societas.” 
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Here we may note the use of the 
word @qualitas as applied to the mar- 
ried state. This is in a book which 
was looked upon as of great author- 
ity. 

Tosum up. The actual word “obey” 
in the bride’s vow dates from 1549, 
though words implying submission 
were used in the Sarum and Here- 
ford bride’s vows, though not in that 
of York, while the word existed in the 
question put to the bride in all pre 
Reformation English printed bovuks. 
A special form for the bride does not 
seem to be very ancient and only ap- 
pears in the later medizeval and sub- 
sequent English and certain German 
rites. Yet subordination on the part 
of the wife is frequently, though not 
always, emphasized in other parts of 
the service, particularly in the ad- 
dresses in post-Tridentine Latin rit- 
walia. The wife’s submission is al- 
ways limited to things lawful, and 
such words as @qualitas and societas 
are also applied to the married state. 

The Contemporary Review. 
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Of course, no trace is anywhere to be 
found of an unequal moral standard 
for the two sexes, such as is still 
painfully common among inhabitants 
of a normally Christian country. Al- 
though many who love the Prayer 
Book as it stands, and particularly de- 
light in the more ancient and pictur- 
esque parts of it would of course re- 
gret any alteration in the wording of 
the vows in the marriage service, it 
must be admitted, that if a change to 
equally worded vows were to be made, 
such a change would be in the direc- 
tion of what appears to be the older, 
and is certainly the more universa) 
practice of Christendom. No such al- 
teration of wording would affect fun- 
damental doctrine as to the nature of 
Christian marriage. This is sufficiently 
obvious from the great diversity which 
already exists both in the contract 
forms and also in the variety of em- 
phasis observable in statements of 
doctrine. 
F. CO. Eeles. 





THE LAY. 


“We do dearly love,” says the 
Scottish Christopher, writing, in the 
year 1842, one of those recreative re- 
views of his, “we do dearly love to 
see a poem of action get over the 
ground.” He is speaking of Macaulay's 
“Horatius,” then just out, and praising 
it (as he believed, in the teeth of the 
age) for its grim fire and gravity of 
mood, its oatmeal and muscle, its de- 
termination to “lay on” and have done. 
There had been no such fighting, to 
his mind, since Sir Walter's time, and 
it pained him to the bone to see how 
little his enthusiasm was shared by the 
Young Poets of the day. They had 
many desires, but to “lay on” or “get 
over the ground” or “have done” was 
not among them. The advantages of 


concussion and locomotion in poetry 
left them cold. Besides—‘poetry from 
Macaulay?” “Ay—and why not?” As 
if it were everything in poetry to as- 
pire, to sigh, and lorgnette the moon! 
We spoke of oatmeal, using the word 
not lightly, but deliberately; fur in 
this matter of the Lay it has something 
of the force of a sacrament. The mod- 
ern Lay grew out of oatmeal, as roses 
grow out of clay. It is almost wholly 
Scottish, from the “Lay” of Sir Walter, 
who remade it. to Mr. Douglas Ainslie’s 
“Song of the Stewarts.” Only William 
Morris still gigantically defies the 
Scottish genealogist, from the place 
where he sits, high above the others, 
by the side of Scott; and even he, 
when all is said, is only half a heretic. 











The Lay. 


His unsoundness extends no further 
than his birth; for on the great article 
of diet he might have been passed by 
the Shepherd himself. The grain he 
champed in the days of his youth was 
right grain, fetched on his own 
shoulders from the mill. Let us sag, 
then, and ho'd it proved for these mod- 
ern times, that the man who cannot 
eat oxtmeal and thrive on it cannot 
make a Lay. Very good acrostics may 
come from his pen; he may write ex- 
cellent odes to a laundress or a thrush; 
but the craft of the maker of Lays 
is beyond him for ever. It is the craft 
of a patriot, and would seem to be, 
in its first motive and intention, a cele- 
bration of his country for which, as 
Dryden remarked, a poet is particu- 
larly obliged. It is not a Ballad, for 
the people have no hand in it; it is 
the work of a professional, an impro- 
viser, and is made for listeners wholly. 
There is no refrain about it, as there 
is in the Ballad, nor does it dwell on 
far-off high things as the Ballad does. 
It addresses persons of that ilk. On 
all ultimate things it accepts without 
question what the race has decreed, 
starting from such simple assumptions 
as—this is a nation, and this is a man 
fighting for it. He is a bad maker of 
Lays who sets out to tell the story of 
a fight and by his manner of telling it 
sets the minds of his hearers running 
strongly on the brotherhood of man; 
except in this sense, that all fighting 
men are brothers. His heroes, too, 
should have a certain heroic insensi- 
bility. The heroic head should have.a 
certain thickness, as of Ajax or Delo- 
raine; it should be harder than 
Shelley’s; it should be of a stronger 
consistency than an egg-shell. When 
William of Deloraine comes sharp upon 
the loveliness of Melrose under the 
moon does he start? Does he stare? 
Does he--see it? Not he. He never 
Swerves nor spends a thought on it. 
He is an epic hero; he is of the race 
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of Ajax and Leatherstocking; and his 
epithet is “good at need.” 

It is one of the odd things in literary 
history that this simplicity of the Lay, 
which is a great part of its strength, 
should have been partially destroyed 
by Scott, who first revived it, and that 
it should have been left to his suc- 
cessors to recover it from his ruins. 
He conceived the idea of blending the 
Lay with the metrical romance, and 
produced as the result a hybrid form. 
part epic, part ballad, part novel, part 
romance, which no one, happily, has 
attempted to perpetuate. Its structure 
was determined by no natural laws, 
but by the varied and sometimes in- 
congruous interests of a single mind. 
It was one man’s building, and no 
other’s. A Lay, one imagines, should 
celebrate something; it should tell a 
tale; but Scott considered the story in 
itself an object of very subordinate 
importance. “The description of scen- 
ery and manners” was “more the ob- 
ject of the author than a combined and 
regular narrative’; he is for “lati- 
tude,” and “machinery,” and, in short, 
may be said rather to “take the as- 
sistance of a story” than to tell one. 
He is at once the magician and the 
slave of romance, that sweet enemy 
and enchantress who destroys outlines; 
and the Lay, as he devised it, is an un- 
equal mixture of the romance of con- 
duct, which makes stories. and the 
romance of circumstance, which stages 
them; unequal, because of the discon- 
certing way in which conduct in these 
poems keeps disappearing with the 
story behind the next ruin or bracken 
bush. As for that other’ species of 
romance, which works by suggestion, 
and whose business it is not so much 
to tell stories as to leave stories half 
told, there is but little of it to be 
found in Scott. It is not his way. 
When he comes to the thing he 
describes it; if a vision is to be 
despatched he collects his powers and 
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despatches it—and you may see it in 
Pitscottie. There. is no juggling; and 
no One sobs unless he is sorry. The 
modern fashion of ending with some- 
thing just not said was not a part of 
his technique. You cannot write aster- 
isks in Scott, either in his novels or 
his lays. 

But it is always the story that gives 
trouble. Charm and transport us as 
he may with scenery and chivalry, we 
cannot forget, confirmed story-readers 
as we are. that we are there to see 
things happen, and that it is impossi- 
ble to do six things at once and cover 
ground. There is “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” a masterpiece of fire 
and health; but when Jeffrey, rising 
from a first reading, loudly and heart- 
ily denounced the Goblin, and moved 
for a Quo Warranto against the spirits 
of the river and the mountain, he 
spoke for the story-readers of all time. 
There is also the Lay of “Marmion,” 
and it is possible that others besides 
ourseives have turned to it in the last 
week or two to read the story of that 
fatal September day 400 years ago, 
when the ring of spears was made on 
Flodden. He calls it “a romantic 
tale,” ang “a tale of Flodden Field,” 
and it is the fundamental defect of the 
poem that it is both; for when the tale 
is “romantic,” which for the greater 
part it is, it is not “a tale of Flodden 
Vield.” If only the tale of Marmion 
had been told anywhere else—Marmion 
and bis nuns for whose unreal sakes 
Scott was content to falsify a history 
made to his hand; for it will be gen- 
erally allowed that in the events which 
ended in Flodden Fortune did her best 
to play the poet. But the romancer 


was too strong; he had, and he knew 
it, the taste of readers on his side. To 
the readers of the year 1808 Marmion 
and] his, eortége. of. outraged women 
were the right cognac of fiction, the 
thing itself. Today he is as useless 
4s de Wilton. De Wilton is the typical 
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hero, who may be defined for this pur- 
pose as every mother’s son:— 

Unnam’d by Hollinshed or Hall, 

He was the living soul of all. 
Between them they succeed in spoiling 
Flodden for us, so far as Flodden is 
to be found in Scott. It is said by 
Tytler, and indeed by every Scottish 
historian, that few Scotsmen can hear 
the name of Flodden without a shud- 
der. Scott says so, and it is true; but 
no shudder is felt as we read his ac- 
count. We have taken so long to reach 
it, and when we do reach it, even in 
the splendid Sixth Canto, we are for 
ever distracted from the event. We 
see the fight, but we see it from the 
wrong hill, in an air not gray and 
drawn, but clouded with the faint 
purple of romance. We are witnesses 
of the possible ruin of a nation, and 
at every turn the fiction wounds us. 
First Marmion goes. and we listen, un- 
convinced, to the stage cheers which 
greet him; then one squire, and after 
him the other, go clattering down to 
join the fight; and we, whose heart, 
if we have any, is with the ring of 
steel and the white-fauced women of 
the borough towns—we are left alone 
by the well with Clara. “And judge 
what Clara must have felt!” says the 
poet. It is precisely what we refuse 
to do. We curse Clara, and Marmion, 
and the foolish de Wilton, roundly and 
severally, and turn to the simpler nar- 
ratives of poets not gifted enough to 
go astray—to the uncouth ballads of 
Flodden, te “The Flowers of the For- 
est.” and to Aytoun’s Lay. 

There is no lack of ballads about 
Flodden, and it was one of the best 
effects of “Marmion” that Weber was 
induced by its popularity to collect 
and publish them. Scott knew them 
well, though one of the best of them, 
the ballad of “Scotish Feilde,” was 
never fully published in his life. It 
Was written by one of the tame bards 
in the pay of the Stanleys, and his 

















exultations cannot hide the sense of 
tragedy which even the victors felt 
as they left the stricken field. 


For all the lordes of their lande - were 
Besids Brinston in a bryke - breathe- 
left them behind. 
lesse thé lyen, 
Gaping against the moone. 


When King Henry, in his camp in 
France, was told the fate of the Scot- 
tish King, “I will sing him a soul 
knell,” he said, “with the sound of my 
guns.” It is pathetic to remember 
that for a long time the Scots refused 
to believe that their King had died at 
Flodden. Even a hundred years ago 
there were people in Scotland who 
doubted, though the English were cer- 
tain from the first. One of the persons 
least affected was the English Queen. 
She sent by “John Glyn” a p’ece of 
the dead King’s cloak to her husband, 
proving to his Grace 


how ] can kepe my premys, sending 
you for your baners a kingscote. I 
thought to sende hymself unto you, 
but our Englishmens herts wold not 
suffre it. It shuld have been better 
for hym to have been in peax than 
have this rewarde. 


The body appears to have been taken 
to London, and at last to the monas- 
tery at Shene, where Stow says he saw 
it. after the Reformation, “throwne 
into a waste-room among the old tim- 
ber, lead, and other rubble.” It is 
perhaps a pity that the Scots could 
not have rested to this day in their 
delusion. 

To turn from these ballads and frag- 
ments of history to Aytoun’s Lay is 
to turn to a fine thing. The conception 
was fine, of “Edinburgh after Flod- 
den”: facing the tragedy where the 
tragedy was felt. There is more of 
Flodden in it than if he had described 
the battle a hundred times. In Aytoun, 
as in Macaulay, the Lay has recovered 
its original simplicity and independ- 
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ence, ceasing to romance, or weave 
patterns, or describe beyond measure. 
The story, which in Scott had been 
the occasion, is now the end. It is be- 
come terse and stern, a tragedy in 
little volume, celebrating the last stand 
of nations and men. 


No one failed him! He is keeping 
Royal state and semblance still; 
Knight and noble lie around him, 
Cold on Flodden’s fatal hill. 
Of the brave and gallant-hearted, 
Whom ye sent with prayers away, 
Not a single man departed 
From his monarch yesterday. 

Had you seen them, O my masters! 
When the night began to fall, 
And the English spearmen gathered 
Round a grim and ghastly wall! 

As the wolves in winter circle 
Round the leaguer on the heath, 
So the greedy foe glared upward, 
Panting still for blood and death. 
But a rampart rose before them, 
Which the boldest dare not scale; 
Every stone a Scottish body, 
Every step a corpse in mail! 
And behind it lay our monarch 
Clenching still his shivered sword: 
By his side Montrose and Athole, 
At his feet a southern lord. 
All so thick they lay together, 
When the stars lit up the sky, 
That I knew not who were stricken, 
Or who yet remained to die. 
Few there were when Surrey halted, 
And his wearied host withdrew; 
None but dying men around me, 
When the English trumpet blew. 
Then I stooped, and took the banner, 
As ye see it, from his breast, 
And I closed the hero’s eyelids, 
And I left him to his rest. 
In the mountains growled the thunder, 
As I leaped the woful wall, 
And the heavy clouds were settling 
Over Flodden like a pall. 


This is old-fashioned verse, plain and 
strong, such as we give to boys; and 
indeed we could not do better, for it 
is based on manliness. It is just a 
hundred years since Aytoun was born, 
in the last centenary of Flodden, and 
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his name is in no danger of being for- 
gotten. His “Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers” stands as secure on our 
shelves as ever, though the quarrels 
which he celebrated are long since put 


at rest. For, as old Christopher says:— 
The Times. 
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Now, England is out of all sight the 
most beautiful country in the whole 
world—-Scotland alone excepted—and, 
thank Heaven, they two are one king- 
dom—divided by no line, real or 
imaginary—united by the Tweed. 





THE HOUSE OF THE ZAMARRAS. 


VIII. 

Manola’s merriment came to a sud- 
den end; for her friend the watchmaker 
startled her by asking if she would go 
with him to Barcelona and presently 
to America. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. “I 
have no desire to go to Barcelona, and 
how could [ go with you? And 1 
would no more leave this little angel 
of God than I would cut her up in 
bits.” 

The watchmaker looked at the baby 
with no amiability, but only said: 

“It seems to me we are very good 
friends, Manolita, I and you?” 

“Oh yes, very!” 

“In which case I will give you a 
kiss a 

“No! no! you mustn’t! Keep away!” 
said Manola, laughing, but frightened. 

“and you must come with me 
to Barcelona.” 

“As what, hijo?” 

“Claro, hija, as my wife.” 

She rose with some dignity. ‘These 
jokes do not please me. You forget 
I have my husband in Segovia.” 

“That low shepherd! that slave! that 
pauper! that old man! It is wicked for 
old men to marry young girls. Tell 
me, Manolita, had you any voice in it 
when you married him?” 

“I don’t know that 1 had, much.” 
“Would you not rather have married 
young man?” 

“Yes-s. Now that I know more 
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no 


about it, I could wish Facundo were 
younger.” 


“Claro! you would rather he was 
me. It is quite simple. I am a skilled 
workman, and wherever I am shall 
have employment. We will go to Bar- 
celona, where no one will know us, and 
be man and wife.” 

Manola had become very pale. “I 
will answer you in a few minutes,” 
she said; and, carrying the child, went 
out of the room, greatly to the aston- 
ishment of the watchmaker. 

She did what no other servant in 
the house would have ventured—took 
her way straight to the Countess. 

“Here is your child,” she said, ‘plant- 
ing the baby on its mother’s lap; “get 
another nurse as soon as you can— 
I am going home to-night.” 

“Manola!” cried the lady, horror- 
struck; “if anyone has offended you 


” 


“T am not offended. I love you very 
much. I love the little one. Oh! I 
love her like the little Jesus! I am very 
happy here. But I must go.” 

“Have you had bad news of your 
husband?” 

Manola wrung her hands. “Three 
days ago I saw his ghost standing in 
the shadow opposite the window! |! 
ought to have known something was 
going to happen!” 

“What has happened?” 

Manola threw her lace apron over 
her head and began to cry—to 
roar. 

“The watchmaker,” she sobbed, 
kneeling by the table and dropping her 
head on her arms, “has asked me to 
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run away with him. And I—I am 
afraid—I should like to do it!” 

The Condesa rose, greatly conceraed. 
She put her hand on the weeping girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Why? Do you love the man?” 

“Not as much as I loved Facundo. 
But—but—he makes me laugh—he’s 
the same age as I am—and—and—Oh, 
for the love of Jesus, let me go home! 
Child of God, let me go back to Fa- 
cundo—I used to be very fond of Fa- 
cundo—long ago! [I seem to have 
nearly forgotten him.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the Con- 
desa. 

“Let me go! 
Manola. 

She got up and shook the lady’s 
sleeve. “Sefiora, will you go to the 
watchmaker, if you please, and tell 
him to let me alone!” 

The lady was half offended. But 
she realized that the matter was se- 
rious. 

“Yes, Manola,” she said, “1 will. 
Don’t be frightened. You are a good 
girl, and it will be all right. I will 
let you go home.” 

Manola sprang to her feet and be- 
gan at once tearing off her lace apron. 
Then she snatched up the girl baby 
and devoured her with kisses. “Don’t 
get another nurse,” she said jealously; 
“get a nice, young, snow-white burra 


Let me go!” sobbed 


” 


IX. 

Manola got out of the train at Se 
govia, and set forth on the long walk 
to Zamarramala. Reaction after her 
excitement had set in; she was griev- 
ing for her foster-child, tired with the 
railway journey, inclined to be cross. 
Happily she met an acquaintance with 
a mule who agreed to give her a lift. 
At the entrance to Zamarramala she 
dismounted, paid for her ride, and 
waited tili the man had gone away; 
then walked to her home. The place 
looked dingy and desolate. Sleet 
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was falling, very unlike the warm 
showers of Madrid. Manola thought 
of the handsome watchmaker, and of 
Barcelona, which she supposed just 
like the capital. She put the thought 
resolutely from her, stood on her own 
doorstep, and called, “Facundo!” 

Not a sound. The door was locked. 
She scrambled on a heap of stones, 
and looked in at the kitchen window. 
All quite empty and desolate. Had 
Facundo run away? In that case—— 

A neighbor came up and gave the 
explanations. 

Facundo had had great misfortunes. 
He was ill. The sheep had died. And 
that sister and her prole robbed him 
of everything. Si Sefiora, he had sold 
the house—the house of the Zamarras 
—to an Electric Light business, and 
had gone to live in Segovia by the 
bridge of La Muerte y la Vida, towards 
the Church of San Millan—— 

There was nothing for it but to set 
forth again, and this time Manola met 
no friendly muleteer. She walked the 
two and a half long miles and 
reached the poor district—almost un- 
known to her—outside the town near 
the last arches of the aqueduct. 

She was frightened, she was lonely; 
she was, oh, so fearfully tired. She 
was wondering if the Condesa’s 
sweet girl-baby would again become 
shrunken, black and dying, as she had 
been when her nurse had arrived to 
rescue her. She fought with a tempta- 
tion just to go back to Segovia station, 
and Madrid, and the Calle Fernando 
el Santo. 

All the while her feet were carrying 
her on to Facundo. 

She was nearing the place now. She 
was in a narrow street edged by low. 
rambling, old houses, yellow walled, 
with tiled roofs and open top storeys. 
A feeling of familiarity and warmth 
stole over her. That was the sort of 
louse she knew much better than the 

3 “La Muerte y la Vida,’’ Death and Life. 
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flat, regular, modern erections of 
many-floored Madrid! 

But in which of these irregular, 
crumbling houses was she to find her 
husband? her grave, elderly husband, 
who had captured her inexperience; 
who had never allowed her to know 
what youth was till it had become for 
her a sin! 

A sin? That was frightening, and 
Manola stood quite still, and crossed 
herself, for she had no wish to be sin- 
ful. 

Seeing a little hermitage church of 
which the door stood open, she fled in, 
and sprinkled herself vigorously with 
holy water. .Above the little altar 
was a rude colored image of the Sa- 
viour bearing His cross. It meant. 
something to Manola, though she 
would have been puzzled to put her 
idea into words, and she knelt on the 
worn pavement and gabbled a prayer. 

“Deliver us from evil, good Lord, 
and don’t let the girl-baby die; and 
help me to find poor Facundo, and 
make me love him and my own boy 
again, and forget the watchmaker; and 
deliver us all from evil.” That was 
what she meant, though the words she 
said were quite different, the mere 
strange repetitions of a charm. But 
He who reads hearts has no need of 
words, and I doubt not Manola’s 
prayer was accepted. She came out, 
and saw before her a little stream 
and over it a little medizval bridge, 
its name inscribed on the nearest 
house, “Puente de la Muerte y la Vida.” 

What a strange name! What a 
grave, solemn kind of name! And there 
was something hopeful about it too; 
death first, then life—eternal ilfe! 

Again Manola did not know what 
precise idea she had received upon 


reading the name; but now as she 
walked on, seeking her husband, her 
eyes shone and she smiled. 
x. 
In a dark, damp room below the 
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level of the road, and bare of furni- 
ture beyond a table and a broken stool, 
sat Facundo, his head bowed on his 
arms. He wept. 

All—all was ended. He had lost his 
position, his flocks, his independence, 
his house—his wife. Why—why was 
he alive? What had he done that 
God’s hand should be thus heavy 
against him? In the dusk of the win- 
ter evening, in this horrible den to 
which he had reduced himself, Fa- 
cundo looked round apprehensively, 
thinking he heard steps, thinking his 
father’s ghost had come to reproach 
him, had come to remind him of his 
curse. 

The man was startled into imme- 
diate self-control, for he saw an ap- 
parition altogether unlike what he had 
expected. Not a sinister, threatening 
old man wandered out of hell, but a 
woman, young, plump, rosy, with 
bright, soft eyes and smiling lips. She 
held out both her hands to him, and 
she laughed. It was Manola. 

Was she real? Facundo could not 
believe it, and he stared at her with- 
out moving, his eyes wide, his trem- 
bling hands clenched, grief upon his 
brow. 

Manola was born for the comforting 
of the afflicted and the sad! That was 
her true vocation. In one instant Ma- 
drid and all her life there became a 
dream to her, a dream from which she 
had awaked. She took a quick step 
forward, put a warm arm round Fa- 
cundo’s neck and gave him two great 
sounding kisses, then sank on her 
knees by his side, drawing his arm 
round her. 

“I have come home,” she said. 

Still he did not speak. He was pe- 
rusing her face, so young, so fair, so 
smiling—so young! And he thought 
of the man he had seen with her at 
the window of the Count’s fine house 
in the Calle Fernando el Santo. 

“Why have you come?’ he asked 




















soundlessly; and Manola knew that in 
some mysterious way he was aware of 
what had happened. 

“A man said requiebros* to me——” 

“I know. I saw him with you.” 

“You saw him? Facundo! I saw 
you! You disappeared! I thought you 
were a spirit. You had come to take 
care of me!” 

“Manola, hear me. When I was 
young I married an old woman for 
her money—to save the house of the 
Zamarras! And [ longed for her to 
die. She died; and I married you—be- 
cause [I loved you. Now you—are 
wishing—Manola! I will go away 
and kill myself! I have said it, and I 
will do it. I will not have you un- 
happy as I was. I will kill myself!” 

Manola had no great gift of imagina- 
tion; the tragedy of his proposal did 
not strike her. She answered prosa- 
ically: 

“But, Facundo, you would make me 
very unhappy if you did that! I do 
not love anyone as much as I love 
you.. I have come home to you. Lis- 
ten, hijo. When the man said the re- 
quiebros yesterday, only yesterday for 
the first time—what did I do? I went 
to the Condesa and told her I was com- 
ing home to-day. I told her why: be- 
cause of that young man. She said I 
was right. And she paid me money, oh, 
very much money—more money than 
just my wages; and I started this 
morning, quite early. If you do not be- 
lieve me, Facundo, ask my Condesa.” 

Manola still smiled tenderly, her eyes 
meeting his; he breathed hard, some 
warmth of life returning to his cold 
heart. 

“Why should I believe the Condesa 
more than thee, chiquita? 
course, I believe thee. I see the truth 
in thine eyes. But for all that I can- 
not think that after all these months 
thou canst be happy again with me.” 

“Why did you send me there, Fa- 

2 “Requiebros,” love-making. 
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But, of 
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cundo?” asked Manola, a little bitterly. 
“IT did not want to go. It was to get 
the money.” 

He interrupted her fiercely, striking 
the table with his fist. 

“Si Sefior! that is it! I have sinned 
not once, but twice, and each time to 
get money! I sold thee—my Manola!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Manola, simply. “It was a good thing 
to get the money. Now we must do 
without. We shall not need so much 
here as in the house of the Za- 
marras.” 

“Manola! the money did no good! 
Mariana and her prole ate it all up. I 
have sold everything—the sheep—even 
the dead sheep! [ shall get work with 
the Electric Light Company. I have 
sold the house—the house of the Za- 
marras, to the Electric Light Com- 
pany. I have sold the house!” 

The words came from him with a 
sort of groan. Manola’s arms were 
round him again, warming and com- 
forting him. 

“Have they paid for it?’ she asked 
in her prosaic way. 

“What does it matter? They will 
pay. I have sold the house of the 
Zamarras!” 

“It does matter if they haven't paid. 
You and I will go to-morrow to the 
Condesa. The Conde will buy the 
house back for you. I know he will. 
My Condesa told me so. She loves me 
very much because I made her baby 
well. She will do anything for me. 
She said she would send the baby 
here for me to bring up, to be our 
son’s foster-sister. Of course, she 
couldn’t let her baby come to a house 
like this!—only to a good house like the 
house of the Zamarras. As for the 
sheep—I am glad they are sold. The 
Conde will give you good work on his 
land here. Don’t you see?’ 

Facundo looked at her in wonder- 
ment. He almost believed that For- 
tune was about to smile. 
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“But—but—hijita—if all that doesn’t 
come about?” 

Fair, ample, radiant, Manola rose 
and stood before him, like Our Lady of 
Hope. 

“Then,” she said, slowly, “I will live 
with you here in this house. I want 
nothing more than you and my son.” 

“Manola! Manola!” said Facundo 
with a sob again, but a sob of joy. 

Presently he went for the child. 
Manola, left alone, lighted the embers 
in the charcoal brazier, opened and 
shut sundry doors examining the new 
premises, dragged chairs from an in- 
ner room in which the furniture had 
been dumped down anyhow. 

She heard a cry. It was Facundo re- 
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turning with the boy. Into .the en- 
trance court followed dim forms of 
Mariana and twins, but Facundo 
pushed them out again and locked the 
door. 

The boy was pale and thin. Manola 
snatched him to her heart, sat down 
on the stool hugging him, rocking her- 
self to and fro, devouring him with 


‘kisses. Madrid was now a dream in- 


deed. 

She spoke vehemently: 

“Facundo, never, never again let 
me leave you! When I am with you— 
with you and my son, I want nothing 
else. Keep me with you. Oh! we 
shall be very happy!” 

He kissed her. 

Helen Hester Colvitl. 
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The papers lately have teemed with 
accidents. Catastrophe after catas- 
trophe has shaken the public nerves, 
and rent open all those great unan- 
swerable questions which from time to 
time distress the public mind like half- 
healed wounds. The quiet dwellers by 
the fireside have been watching fear- 
ful sights. Groups of men occupied in 
their lawful callings have been sud- 
denly overtaken by death before our 
very eyes. In quick succession the 
scenes rise before us. They are laid 
by land and by water. in the air and 
in the depths of the earth. A dramatic 
demand has been made upon human 
daring, and it has been satisfied in a 
measure which makes it difficult to 
deny that heroism is on the increase. 
It is extraordinary that it should be 
so—indeed it would seem to be almost 
miraculous. All the perceptible cur- 
rents of emotion are blowing in the 
other direction. Races depend for 
their salvation upon their capacity for 
heroism. Just now the straws are ap- 
parently drifting towards destruction. 


At the same time salvation seems to 
draw near, coming like a storm against 
the wind. 

We are much more sensitive -than 
we were. On the other hand, we are 
more kind. At the present moment 
the Western world is clamoring for 
physical comfort. The power of en- 
durance is. at any rate, less wide- 
spread than it was. Misery in the 
sense of bitter poverty engenders not 
resignation but revolt. The very con- 
templation of it is sickening to us. 
Burdens which men bore and yet kept 
a mind at leisure now fill every thought 
of their hearers. The world has be- 
come completely conscious. We know 
what we suffer. No sense of the in- 
evitable gives us ease. We cover up 
so far as we can the ugly side of life, 
or rather we only look at it as it is 
reflected in print. The effect upon the 
general mind of a public execution 
would now be too emotional to risk. 
The fear of ill-health takes an im- 
mensely much larger place in our 
thoughts than it did when health was 
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Who could now stand a seri- 
ous operation without chloroform? 
Most men would rather die. It is true 
that before anesthetics were discov- 
ered difficult operations were not per- 
formed, but plenty of simple opera- 
tions were attended with indescribable 
pain. What surgeon could bear to un- 
dertake a day’s work at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital as it was a hundred 
years ago? No wonder the nurses were 
drink-sodden. Who would now send 4 
boy to a public school if the hardships 
of a century ago were still to be en- 
dured? What proportion of those who 
now travel would stay at home if 
travelling were now as traveiling was 
before railroads were invented? But 
putting aside the terrors of life, how 
completely has our way of living al- 
tered for the softer in all but the very 
lowest class! No one is content with- 
out better food, more warmth, more 
change, more recreation than satisfied 
his grandfathers. Above ail, we desire 
more money. We all love luxury, and 
we should like that everyone else 
should have it too. We have parted 
with savagery; we have gained a 
measure cf sympathy, but how are we 
off for strength? Apparently very 
well. Education has developed the 
public imagination. Western man is 
very highly strung. Brute courage 
and the courage of ignorance are dis- 
appexring. The love of life has in- 
creased. Men who volunteer to go 
down a burning mine or to go through 
fire and water in mid-ocean to help 
their fellows know very well what 
they are doing; they know what they 
are likely to suffer; they know what 
they must surely risk. They belong to 
their time. They are intensely con- 
scious. But if the sense of fear is in- 
creased by civilization, other senses 
are equally heightened. These men 
can imagine the sufferings of those al- 
ready in the mine or in the sinking 
ship; the horror, the longing for rescue 
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felt by the prisoners are felt by them 
also. Their own fears, selfish and 
sympathetic, are turned to a spur. 
But it may be said you cannot trust 
to pity and imagination to make 
heroes. That is certainly true. Pity 
may inspire. It is discipline alone 
which gives strength to the majority 
of men. No such theory as that will 
account for the heroism of to-day, we 
hear someone say, for the great want 
of modern life is discipline. We be- 
lieve that no less true catch-word 
than that about discipline ever became 
popular. It is founded upon the dis- 
graceful and cruel pranks of a few 
hooligans, but when did such not ex- 
ist? Were the City apprentices in the 
days of discipline quiet people? The 
discipline of modern life {s almost mili- 
tary. Go into any factory. The ques- 
tion is if the discipline is not almost 
too machine-like. It certainly breeds 
a reaction out of hours. During the 
whole of the time that factory hands 
are at work absolute precision and 
punctuality are exacted from them. In 
perfect accord, and under the strictest 
rules, they play into one anocther’s 
hands from morning to night. Outside 
this precision their work is, for the 
most part, without interest. The old 
home industries had immense adyan- 
tages; freedom was one of them, 
artistic delight was another, the cultl- 
vation of originality was a third; but 
as to discipline, there, surely, the ad- 
vantage is on our side. The same 
spirit which rules in the factory per- 
vades mnodern life. so far as the work- 
ers; and they are all but the very few, 
are concerned. How much more stren- 
uous, how much more disciplined is 
the work of a clerk, of a shop assist- 
ant, of a servant, than it used to be! 
We do not say there is more drudgery 
but the very .appearance and manner 
of ail these workers, the increase in 
neatness, the approach to uniform, 
proclaim the fact of discipline. The 
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very faults of the trade unions are the 
faults of over-discipline. 

Children are said to be brought up 
without discipline nowadays, and truly 
they are very wild out of school hours. 
They have, for the most part, no 
games to employ their superfluous en- 
ergies. But do those who lecture most 
about this subject ever go inside the 
walls of the huge primary schools? Do 
they not base their arguments upou 
the fact that a few irate parents oc- 
easionally assert their parental rights 
over their children by complaining 
that a boy has been caned? Inside 
these great buildings the discipline is 
marvellous. We would wager that any 
man or woman who would spend a 
week in inspecting such schools would 
come away wondering at its perfec- 
tion, wondering also whether it is not 
too crushing in its machinelike pre- 
cision. Out of school the case is dif- 
ferent, but wild as these children 
often become, they have every one of 
them experienced many hours of 
steady discipline, however it be main- 
tained. Discipline is not strange to 
them, though they may know little of 
it at home and show little recollection 
of it in the streets. There may have 
been an increase lately in the number 
of “juvenile offenders,’ but certainly 
there has been a fine crop of juvenile 
heroes: little servant girls who have 
stood by their charges at the risk 
of their lives; boys who have 
saved the lives of their comrades; 
children who have marched out of burn- 
ing schools in order more complete 
than the old system of school 
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cruelty could ever have accomplished. 

Machinelike precision of action. reg- 
ularity and specialization of work, the 
mill-turning to which, each in his 
groove, we are all subjected, has to 
some extent taken the romance out of 
life. It is impossible not sometimes to 
regret the days when each man was 
less obviously a cog in a wheel. We 
are all in danger of being institution- 
ized. To say so is the merist truism. 
The pleasure of the craftsman in his 
handiwork is largely gone. The pro- 
fessional man must be his own task- 
master, must work methodically and 
at high pressure or fail. He also is the 
slave of circumstance. There is al- 
ways some other man ready to take 
his place. The farmer, if he is to suc- 
ceed, must become a tradesman; the 
tradesman must in too many cases be- 
come a machine; the clerk must do 
dreary work at express speed under 
orders. The man created incapable of 
living under discipline, the man who 
cannot bring himself to be methodical. 
falls out and sinks. But it is probably 
this very monotony, this bringing un- 
der of the will, which has acted as a 
complete preservative against the en- 
ervating softness of the modern ideal, 
and counteracted to some extent the 
greed for money, to which, in a meas- 
ure, the system owes its inception. 
The great mass of us all are born to 
serve. The present system of service 
has terrible defects: it is dull and in- 
tellectually stultifying, but it is im- 
personal, and therefore does not hu- 
miliate, and apparently it makes for 
heroism. 





BIRD PRESERVATION AND THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 


Spirited attacks upon the sale and 
use of the skins and plumage of wild 
birds have become quite familiar of 
late years, and we have grown accus- 


tomed te the appearance in the House 
of Commons of Bills that seek to re- 
move the fancy-feather trade from 
these islands. There is a fairly general 














feeling that something should be done 
to protect and preserve birds that may 
be in danger, and, in the absence of 
definite action, platform oratory and 
abortive Bills seem to be the next best 
thing. 

Unfortunately very little reflection 
is required to show that whatever 
evils exist must continue to flourish 
elsewhere, whether reformation comes 
to these islands by way of Parlia- 
ment or remains suspended in clouds 
of denunciation and abuse. The trade 
in birds of bright or valuable plumage, 
supported in the last instance upon the 
universal desire to kiil, is not limited 
to one market, it is flourishing 
throughout the Continent, particularly 
in France, Germany, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. It follows then that an Act 
of Prohibition passed by the British 
Parliament would be effective just as 
far as Great Britain’s law-abiding 
merchants are concerned. Those 
wearers of plumage who decline to 
submit to the loss of their chosen 
headgear would receive what they re- 
quired by parcel post, or, if sufficiently 
wealthy, would help to strengthen the 
Entente Cordiale by multiplying their 
purchases in Paris. The English 
friends of wild birds have nothing 
more to hope from any Act of Parlia- 
ment than a transfer of trade, which 
can be of no advantage to the birds. 
The British Government’s overtures to 
France, a friendly country with a 
larger plumage trade than ours, to 
join in an act of prohibition, have met 
on two occasions with a definite and 
uncompromising refusal. 

Bird-lovers are faced with a serious 
problem. If they succeed in passing 
a Bill through Parliament they will 
do no more than alter the address that 
is placed upon the cases of bird skins 
and plumage at the ports of shipment. 
The number of birds destroyed will 
not be reduced, and a certain loss will 
be inflicted upon home manufacturers, 
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work-people, wholesale and _ retail 

houses in town and country, brokers, 
shippers, and the Port of London 
Authority. If suppression could be 
effective there would be many to say 
that the loss to a few individuals and 
corporations is immaterial, but the 
most that the supporters of legislation 
can suggest is that the British example 
will reform the Continent. This sug- 
gestion is made seriously, the national 
sense of humor was never outstand- 
ing. 

Turning to the question of the con- 
ditions under which plumage is col- 
lected for market, it must be confessed 
that there is little first-hand knowl- 
edge available for either side. Against 
the sensational and harrowing re- 
ports published from time to time, and 
occasionally founded on fact, must be 
set the indisputable truth that supplies 
have not diminished, though their se- 
rious reduction was first’ anticipated 
by naturalists nearly forty years ago. 

While it is clear that a certain amount 
of cruelty must be practised, there is 
fortunately much evidence to show 
that landowners in the tropics, rec- 
ognizing the high value of certain 
birds that nest on their estates, are 
making some efforts in the direction 
of preservation. There is reason, 
for example, to believe that the egret 
of South America is allowed on many 
estates to build a nest and rear its 
young before it is shot; the consign- 
ments of moulted feathers picked up 
before shooting begins are increasing. 
It is said, too, that in New Guinea the 
bird of paradise is not shot before its 
plumage reaches maturity, and that, 
ere then, it has paired and mated once 
or twice. The nandu or South Ameri- 
can ostrich is no longer slaughtered 
indiscriminately for its plumes. 

One would not suggest that these 
movements towards better conditions 
are sufficient to save the situation for 
birds; while we have at present no 
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definite knowledge, the chances are 
that they are not. But they indicate 
a tendency; there is a healthy move- 
ment afoot, and it may be possible 
with care and labor to stimulate the 
pace. To this end the Committee for 
the Economic Preservation of Birds 
has been established. The task before 
it is a difficult one—nothing less than 
to provide, first, a platform upon 
which naturalists and merchants may 
meet for a frank discussion of the 
problems; and secondly, a means of 
giving effect to the conclusions. 

The merchants admit the claims of 
reservation, preservation, and domes- 
tication; the Committee as a whole 
will not make objection to the use of 
plumage for decorative purposes pro- 
vided there is no question of exter- 
mination or serious reduction. That 
they have conceded so muck has given 
some offence to the extremists; one 
society, which perhaps fears to find its 
occupation gone, actually circularized 
members of the Economic Committee 
tv point out that the new movement 
was being promoted without its sup- 
port or approval, the inference being, 
of course, that ‘it could not, under 
these circumstances, serve any honest 
or useful purpose. The attack failed; 
the society’s estimate of its own im- 
portance is not apparently shared by 
the thinking section of the educated 
public, but the kindly effort empha- 
sizes the difficulties before the new 
movement. Yet, down to the present, 
the Committee has secured the cordial 
co-operation of the most liberal-minded 
merchants; it has the support of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, many 
provincial Chambers, and the Inter- 
Syndical Chamber of Paris, represent- 
ing all branches of the French trade; 
at the time of writing negotiations 
are being carried on in other capitals 
with every prospect of a successful 
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issue. { 
The programme that the Committee 








has set before itself is simple but com- 
prehensive. In the first place it wishes 
for the support and co-operation of the 
trade in every European capital. 
France and England have already 
undertaken to give effect to its find- 
ings; if and when the other great cen- 
tres of the feather trade will do the 
same, the international regulation 
that no single Parliament can ensure 
will be brought about. 

The second task on the Committee’s 
programme is being undertaken side 
by side with the first. It consists of 
an enquiry throughout all tropical 
countries into the conditions obtaining 
at the centres of collection. The aid 
of the British Consular Service has 
been invoked in this connection with 
the knowledge and approval of the 
Foreign Office. Not only are Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls requested to supply 
any first-hand information of which 
they may stand possessed; they are 
also asked to report, however briefly, 
upon the possibilities of domestication 
xpd reservation in the district they 
know best. Some of the replies al- 
ready to hand are of great interest and 
practical value. In addition to ob- 
taining these reports, it is proposed 
to send to South America a competent 
naturalist whose standing and repute 
will satisfy everybody, and to ask him 
to prepare a report upon certain ques- 
tions in dispute. The only obstacle is 
lack of funds. Contrary to the tales 
circulated by those who wish to see 
the Committee pass speedily from ex- 
istence, it is not a heavily financed 
institution; indeed it has never had 
fifty pounds in the six months of its 
existence. 

In addition to the questions put be- 
fore the Consuls, experts whose 
knowledge is modern and whose men- 
tal attitude is clear of prejudice have 
been invited to send in reports on the 
present condition of species used for 
commerce. If, after consideration of 




















all the available first-hand evidence, 
the Committee for the Economic 
Preservation of Birds concludes that 
any bird is in danger of extermination 
or serious reduction, it will at once 
notify the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Inter-Syndical Chamber of 
Paris and any other bodies that may 
have accepted the programme. The 
merchants, having their own repre- 
sentatives upon the Committee, 
have promised to do all they can to 
give effect to its opinions, and the pro- 
cedure will be simple. They will no- 
tify the brokers that such or such a 
species is in danger, and request them 
to notify their clients that on and 
after such a date they will not accept 
consignments of the skins or plumage 
of the bird named. With Great Brit- 
ain, France, and, in all probability, 
other countries closed to the traffie, 
the consigners will be compelled to 
notify their clients that they will not 
buy the species indicated, and the 
market value being destroyed the 
threatened bird may reasonably expect 
a long lease of life. 

The third task on the programme is 
the encouragement of domestication 


and reservation. It is abundantly 
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clear that the birds whose plumage is 
most in demand lose their ornamental 
feathers at moulting time, and that it 
is far better to collect feathers year 
by year than to gain one set by killing 
a bird that might have produced half 
a dozen as good. The moulted feathers 
of paradise birds and egrets have 
a high commercial value; the ostrich 
yields a yearly income; and the mod- 
ern tendency towards domestication in 
place of the old-time destruction is 
seen in North America, where the fur 
farm has quite superseded the trapper 
and a pair of good silver foxes may 
pass from one farmer to another at 
the price of a thousand pounds or 
more. Everybody who is at all con- 
versant with the facts knows that the 
trade in feathers for millinery pur- 
poses is no more than a contributory 
cause of bird destruction. The uni- 
versal desire to kill something, aided 
by the development of the shot gun 
in its most murderous American form, 
is responsible for a waste of wild life 
that will never be entirely checked; 
for, as economic development opens 
new territory, the settlers drive bird 
and beast into ever diminishing areas, 
pursuing them for food or for sport. 

8S. L. Bensusan. 





Picking up a paper a fortnight or so 
ago I read this: “Never find fault with 
or criticize your husband directly. If 
you dislike his ways, criticize the same 
thing in another person, and your hus- 
band will be likely to take the 
hint.” 

Let me say at once that this is not 
true. He is unlikely to take the hint, 
as I can prove. Nor is it wise counsel 
either. On the contrary, it is fraught 
with danger, and my advice to all 
wives is to have nothing to do with it, 
but, when they have fault to find, to 


MR. CARRUTHERS. 










find it in the good old-fashioned style— 
right out. Listen. 

For the moment I was taken with 
the idea, and decided to try it. Henry 
(my husband) has not a few vexatious 
ways that get on my nerves, one of 
which is rising from the table directly 
he has finished his meal, no matter at 
what stage I, who am a slower eater, 
happen to be. Having previously said 
nothing about this [ chose it as my 
opening experiment. 

“I lunched with Mrs. Carruthers 
to-day,” I said casually at dinner. 
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“Did you?’ Henry replied. 
a nice house?” 

“Quite,” I said. 

“And what is Carruthers like?” he 
asked. (I may say that Mrs. Carru- 
thers is a new acquaintance.) 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Car- 
ruthers was not there at all; but 
obviously this kind of corrective treat- 
ment demands inventive power in the 
corrector or it cannot go on; for how 
is one actually to find men with all 
one’s husband’s bad habits? 

“Oh,” I said, as non-committally as 
possible, “the ordinary kind of man. 
But he has one detestable mannerism.” 

“Only one?’ Henry answered easily. 

“One very noticeable one to-day,” I 
replied. “He got up and left the table 
directly he had finished.” 

“While you were still 
Henry asked with interest. 

“Yes.” 

“The low swine!” said Henry; and, 
even as he said it, he threw down his 
napkin and sauntered off, although I 
had but just begun a pear. 

What was I to do? In the ordinary 
way I should have drawn attention to 
his own inconsistency, but the paper 
so particularly said that direct means 
were to be avoided; and I therefore 
sat on dumb and enraged. 

A day or so later I tried again, and 
again I employed Mr. Carruthers as 
my terrible example. 

Henry has a very annoying—more 
than annoying, exasperating—way 
of stealing my tunes. After a visit to 
the theatre or a revue I naturally fine 
certain memories of the music in my 
head, and it amuses me to hum them 
over. This I can do accurately. Now 

whatever Henry may be doing when I 
begin, even perhaps humming some- 
thing himself, he at once takes up my 
tune; and what fun is there in contin- 
uing with it then? 

Very well. I decided to 
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newspaper’s way, and to attack this 
humming tendency. 

Mrs. Carruthers had been to tea, and 
I mentioned this to Henry. 

“T suppose you dissected 
wretched husbands?” he said. 

“She certainly talked a little about 
hers,” I replied, with a terrible glibness 
that nearly frightened me. As a mat- 
ter of fact she had not mentioned him. 

“Complained, I suppose?” said 
Henry. 

“Ob no, she’s too loyal for that,” I 
replied. “But she said that there ts 
one thing he does—harmless enough, 
no doubt, but irritating beyond words: 
no sooner does she begin to hum a 
tune than he hums it too, although he 
has no ear.” 

Henry whistled. “He does that, 
does he?’ he exclaimed. “Then I quite 
agree with his wife. That sort of thing 
would make me just rabid. One’s own 
humming is sacred. By jingo, yes. 
This Carruthers seems to be no end of 
a blighter,” he added. 

Again I was foiled, and [ deter- 
mined to have no more to do with 
the scheme, but in future to make any 
effort towards correction openly and 
honestly and forcibly. And no doubt 
I should be doing so but for an occur- 
rence only this afternoon. 

Henry, very unlike his custom, came 
in to tea, and a Mrs. Vyse was there, 
a new neighbor returning my call. 

We talked the usual small talk, and 
she was just going when she re- 
marked, “You know my friend Mrs. 
Carruthers, I think?’ 

I said that I had recently made her 
acquaintance. 

“You'll love her,” said Mrs. Vyse. 
“Such a dear! And such a sad life! 
But she never mentions it—never com- 
plains.” 

I began to feel vaguely alarmed. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Vyse repeated, “you'll 
love her.” 

“But not her husband,” Henry re 
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plied with a laugh. “We shall never 
love him—not with that deadly way he 
has of leaving the table directly he has 
finished gobbling his food and all his 
other little tricks. Oh no, not Car- 
ruthers!”’ 

Mrs. Vyse looked suddenly both 
grave and perplexed. “You needn’t 

Punch. 
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worry,” she said at last. “You are 
not likely to meet Mr. Carruthers. 
Mr. Carruthers has been separated 
froin his wife for two years.” 

* * ~ a * * 

And now what chance have I to take 
any line at all about anything my 
husband does? 





GOODBYE THE MEDITERRANEAN! 


Foreign policy is the most difficult 
business in the world—possibly this is 
the reason why the “Foreign Secre- 
tary” likes to play the most difficult 
game in the world, real tennis. 

Virtually, outside a little fenced 
ring, much smaller than the Royal en- 
closure at Ascot, nobody is suffered 
to touch, nobody has any real chance 
to understand, foreign policies—at any 
rate to understand and follow them 
exactly and up to date. 

It would be very easy to show this 
clearly enough if anyone for a mo- 
ment could doubt it. For example, a 
statesman very high on the list, who 
himself in the past has moved within 
the extremely. exclusive and charmed 
diplomatic circle, and is a power in 
general politics to-day, assured us 
lately that he had no particular oppor- 
tunities for gauging foreign policies 
to-day. He wus not “in the know,” 
in short—and all he could do was to 
recommend the foreign news columns 
of the daily newspapers for those of 
the public who aspired to be foreign 
politicians to-day. And this he said, we 
have good reason to think, not sarcas- 
tically but in good faith. 

The long and short of it is that, for 
good or for ill, the general public—in- 
cluding the average educated, rightly 
inquisitive, and fairly well-posted 
politician—is about as much “in the 
know” and has about as much share 
in the direction of foreign policies in 


this country to-day as those yewpyo 
and Texvit of Pluto, who were ex- 
cluded from all share in government. 

Our foreign policies are obscure and 
exclusive then—so much so that many 
intellectual people would rather not 
discuss them, save in a subdued tone 
and in private places, for fear they 
should make themselves somewhat 
ridiculous. And perhaps the obscurest 
and most difficult of all are the va- 
rious conflicting policies and questions 
that relate to the Mediterranean. The 
man who feels he has mastered the 
Mediterranean is perhaps only the 
really great man in knowledge and un- 
derstanding—ortheegregiousone. Thus 
when we read, in this quarter or that. 
what the exact significance is of the 
departure the other day of thirty Brit- 
ish warships—including four Dread- 
noughts—for Malta, we are naturally 
somewhat wary. There may be half 
a dozen, even a dozen, people in Eng- 
land to-day who know exactly what 
this move means and who have a com- 
plete grasp of all the threads of Med- 
iterranean policies and interests at the 
present time—though whether they 
also know with any reasonable cer- 
tainty what the position of the va- 
rious Powers will be there in six 
months’ time or a year’s time is an- 
other matter altogether. 

But it happens that there is one fact 
about the Mediterranean, about Great 
Britain in the Mediterranean to-day. 
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which is quite clear to understand. 
Any intelligent man who has travelled 
in that part of Europe lately, and 
made some simple inquiries in well- 
informed quarters, can be master of 
it. The plain fact we mean is that 
Great Britain is not now a dominating 
Power in the Mediterranean if power 
there is expressed in terms of ship 
strength. 

The inquirer should scarcely go to 
Gibraltar to investigate; for there he 
might—though also he might not—find 
the four strong cruisers; which may be 
to him a deceptive sign of British 
dominion in the Mediterranean, even 
though they are pointing to the North 
Sea. He should go instead, say, to 
Genoa. There, a few years ago, with- 
out doubt, the British flag did count 
largely: there to-day it, virtually, does 
not matter at all. Great Britain has, 
indeed, as a great Naval Power, a 
master Power, left those waters. Any 
Genoese authority can tell an inquirer 
this and the Genoese know about 
these particular questions. Moreover, 
what the Genoese can tell, authorities 
and observers in a dozen other Med- 
iterranan ports can tell just as well. 
The thing is sure; manifest. It is 
fatuous to deny it. The cruises of 
Mr. Asquith and of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in the Mediterranean do 
not contradict it; and we do not be- 
lieve that the cruise of the thirty just 
announced is going to restore by some 
magic the old glorious tradition, much 
less the old reality, of Great Britain 
as mistress of those waters. 

We mentioned this well established 
and accepted fact—the fact of Great 
Britain’s clean withdrawal—in the 
Saturday Review a few months ago; 
also that Italy, somewhat mystified 
and thoroughly alarmed, had resolved 
to take the law, the shipbuilding law, 
into her own hands; and that she 
found absolutely no consolation in the 
truth that, though England had gone, 
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France remained (to police the Med- 
iterranean), and that, besides France, 
there was Austria intent on making 
more Dreadnoughts or super-Dread- 
noughts. Since then there have been 
a few signs that our statesmen are 
alive to this truth; but we cannot per- 
ceive the least sign that any body of 
public opinion in England is alive to 
it. 

Yet it is, without the faintest doubt, 
a vastly important truth. No need to 
grasp all the threads of the Mediter- 
ranean question to understand that. 
One of the big maps that Lord Salis- 
bury recommended—a map with Brit- 
ish possessions and spheres colored red 
—will make it clear at once to any 
thinking man, especially if he cares 
for the name and splendid story of 
Sngland. 

Our object—at the moment—is not 
to reproach the Government for hav- 
ing left the Mediterranean. Nor even 
to question that in withdrawing from 
the South in order to concentrate more 
in the North they were taking a nec- 
essary course: indeed, it is quite con- 
ceivable that, with the inadequate re- 
sources at their immediate disposal, 
they were forced to do so. 

It is quite possible—we freely grant 
it—that the British Fleet had to clear 
out of the Mediterranean in order to 
be ready to guard against, if needs be, 
the German Fleet in another place. 
This may be putting it with brutal 
plainness—but what gain is there in 
such a matter by playing in words the 
game of hypocrisy? That never made 
for peace between two great Powers. 

In this place, and at this time, we 
only mean to impress on people that 
Great Britain is not a great striking, 
dominating Power in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is absolutely necessary that 
English people recognize once and for 
all that Great Britain has left the 
Mediterranean for good or for ill; has 
gone, scooted, executed a masterly 
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movement to the rear—whatever it 
may be. 

That is a truth of serious and 
great moment. It is quite likely that 
its effects will be evident and tremen- 

The Saturday Review. 
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dous long after our difficulties over 
Ireland—great and alarming though 
these truly be—and the Land and the 
House of Lords and the Suffrage ques- 
tion have passed away. 
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said Mrs. Harper appreci- 
atively, “sounds like a bit of all 
right.” Her husband winced, and she 
assumed that her compliments fell 
short of his anticipations. “What I 
mean to say is, we ain’t been alto- 
gether fed up with slices of luck since 
you and me——” 

“You and I,” he interrupted, appeal- 
ingly, “You and I.” 

“Since I and you strolled into the 
register office.” 

“The registrar’s.” 

“Of course, if it comes off it’s bound 
to make a difference,” she went on, 
“and for one thing, Fred, you'll have 
to buy some more collars. You'll be 
expected to wear a clean one every 
day now. Furthermore, you must 
bring your hands to me every morning, 
and let me see if your finger-nails are 
good enough to be looked at. Your 
mother tells me she had just the very 
same trouble with yon when you was 
a child.” 

“When you were a 
rected. 

“I’m speaking of the time when you 
was a child. Drink your coffee and 
get on with your sausages; you won't 
be so ratty when you've had your 
breakfast. By-the-bye, why didn't 
give me the news last night? 
you were extra 


“This,” 


child,” he cor- 


you 
Somehow fancied 
quiet.” 

“I decided,” he 
sterity, “that this 
morning would 
ply one with a 
and convenience 


replied, with au- 
present Sunday 
give and _ sup- 
certain freedom 
for the discus- 


sion of the maiter or _ subject.” 

His young wife smiled at him across 
the table. “No one can say,” she re- 
marked, “about my hubby that he 
hasn’t been educated. He don’t always 
show it, but when he wishes to do so 
he can talk like a book. Like a vol- 
ume,” she added, with emphasis. 

“Perhaps you are right.” He gave a 
short cough. “The difficulty just now, 
my dear, is about you.” 

She rose quickly from her chair on 
the pretence that a newspaper lad 
could be heard offering wares from the 
roadway; returning, she mentioned at 
the door that a mistake had been made, 
and, whistling softly to indicate com- 
posure. went on to the garden at the 
back of the house. Geraniums that 
had seen their best days had to be 
shipped off, carnations, with an incli- 
nation to sprawl, were furnished with 
supports. Her husband, coming out 
ten minutes later, smoking a cigarette 
with the aid of a regal-looking holder, 
discovered her with a flushed counte- 
nance, and endeavored to exhibit tact 
by offering a few remarks on the cir- 
cumstance that flowers needed both 
sun and rain to enable them to show 
to advantage. Going into details, he 
exhibited a tendency to call the varieties 
by the one title of Canterbury Bells. 

“You're a reg’lar Cockney,” she said, 
with tolerance. “Some day [ must 
learn you the diff’rent names of all of 
*em.” 

“I have always beea given to under- 
stand that you were brought up in the 
herrt or centre of London.” 
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“None the worse for being born in 
Kentish Town-road, I hope.” 

“Morally, no. But, if one may say 
so. intellectually, yes.” 

“Come along,” ordered his wife, 
sharply. “You’ve got something on 
what you call your mind, and you'd 
better get it off. Let’s hear the 
worst!” 

The worst (that might also be looked 
upon as the best) was, it appeared, that 
his governor in the West End pro- 
posed to look in at one o’clock that 
very day. The governor, a _ peculiar 
gentleman in some respects, had stated, 
as reason for calling, that he wished 
to give Harper his decision in regard 
to the application; the actual cause, it 
might be assumed, was a desire to see 
the house, and especially to make the 
acquaintance of the wife. When a 
member of the staff was placed in 
charge of a branch establishment the 
custom of the firm was to ascertain 
something about his partner; 
could be recalled where an appoint- 
ment was czncelled because the lady 
happened to be unable te resist the at- 
traction of alcoholic beverages. 

“Well,” said young Frs. Harper, de- 
fensively. “I don’t drink.” 

“Perfectly aware of that, my dear. 
No one knows it better than myself. 
But it is in regard to other matters 
that you are defective. Your conversa- 
tion lacks polish. Your behavior is 
wanting in refinement. Your general 
methods are not what I call ladylike. 
It’s no pleasure to me to point out your 
faults——” 

“Doesn’t seem to pain you 
great extent.” 

“Go and start your preparation for 
the mid-day meal,” he ordered, “and 
then we will have a quiet hour, going 
over the interview you have to un- 
dergo, And I shall want you to look 
as high-class as you possibly can. Put 
on the very best clothes you've got, 
and, above all,” impressively. “above 


a case 


to any 
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all, aspirate your aitches for all you're 
worth.” 

In professional circles rehearsals 
sometimes lead to dispute and warm 
argument. On this occasion no one 
could have been more docile than the 
leading lady; few have had an easier 
task than the stage manager. She was 
to speak of books and the joys found 
from their companionship; of music 
and the solace gained from it in periods 
of leisure. Also, a general admiration 
for pictures was to be expressed, with 
an avowed preference fov those that 
gave food for thought. grounds for 
deep reflection. 

“T think I’ve got the hang of it,” she 
said. 

Anything like colloquial expressions 
to be avoided, and ejaculations of an 
alarming nature omitted. The pleasure 
of instructing cancelled thoughts - of 
time, and a smart series of knocks 
came at the front door ere the lesson 
had finished. Young Mrs. Harper was 
ordered to hasten up the stairs; in- 
stead, she went into the kitchen. 

“This is the lady, sir, I have the 
honor to term my wife.” said Mr. 
Harper. He frowned as_ she, _ bib- 
aproned, re-entered the front room. 
“You must excuse her being what the 
French call on déshabille, because E 

“Tl know what a busy time Sunday 
morning is,’’ remarked the. firm, shak- 
ing hands. “And your dinner smells 
so good that for two pins I’d ask you 
to let me stay and have a bite.” 

“It’s a roast leg o’ lamb,” said Mrs. 
Harper, with no indication of the ac- 
cent and deportment so carefully 
taught, “and it’s green peas, and it’s 
new potatoes, and it’s junket and cher- 
ries to follow, and although I say it as 
shouldn’t. it’s a meal that a_ king 
wouldn’t turn up his nose at.” 

“What the wife intends to say, sir, 
is that if you will take a seat at our 
humble but hospitable board, and ac- 
cept a share or portion of the modest 
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food——-. But I assume. sir, that your 
remark was only intended as a sugges- 
tion of a humorous nature.” 

“Never more serious in all my life. 
Do you mind, Mrs. Harper?” 

“Take it or leave it,” she said. “Jest 
as you like. There’s oceans for the 
three of us, and if you don’t pass up 
your plate for a second helping I shall 
be disappointed.” 

“In other words, sir——” 

“I’m going to accept the invitation,” 
said the firm, “and you mustn’t mind 
because I invited myself. I’m like 
that. If you had refused to let me 
stay on I shouldn’t have blamed you.” 

“My dear,” said Harper. authorita- 
tively, “the repast can be served in 


this apartment.” 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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“I'm going to have mine in the 
kitchen,” said the firm. 

* + * > * 

The firm left at half-past four, and 
the host, instructed to give company 
so far as the rank of taxi-cabs, set out 
with the resolve to obliterate the ef- 
fects conveyed by conversation of the 
afternoon. He lost no time in offering 
sincere and heartfelt apologies. 

“A sensible, unaffected young 
woman,” interrupted the firm. “Just 
exactly what is wanted, Harper, to 
compensate for your faults. You can 
have the job—No, no, don’t express 
your obligations to me. You must 
thank her!” 

W. Pett Ridge. 





THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD.* 


Egyptologists of the Berlin School 
think it necessary to warn their pu- 
pils that every line of the Book of the 
Dead is “corrupt.” By this they mean 
that the grammatical forms in which 
it is written seldom fit into the hard- 
and-fast lines within which, as in the 
bed of Procrustes, they seek to con- 
fine the ancient Egyptian language. 
But, when all is said, the Book of the 
Dead is the oldest book in the world, 
and as we have copies of it in one 
form or another dating from some- 
where about 3300 B.C. to within a 
few centuries of our era, it can hardly 
be wondered at that its expressions 
sometimes defy grammatical rules 
made in Germany. What is more to 
the purpose is that the fullest and 
most splendid copies of the Book of 
the Dead were written in the time of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, when Egypt 
had just shaken off her foreign con- 
querors and had herself entered upon 


* “The Book of the Dead: the Papyrus of 
Ani.” By E. A. Wallis Budge. 2vols. (Philip 
Lee Warner.) 


a career of conquest; that the best 
and most carefully written of these 
copies yet discovered are all in the 
British Museum; and that the most 
splendid of them is the Papyrus of 
Ani. It has already been published in 
two large and unhandy editions by 
the Trustees, but Dr. Budge says that 
there is a demand for a facsimile in a 
more convenient form, and by means 
of folding plates he has succeeded in 
supplying this within the limits of a 
large octavo volume. He has added 
to it a full transcription and transla- 
tion, together with a dissertation con- 
cerning such details of the Egyptian 
religion in general, and the ideas im- 
plied by the Book in partitular, as are 
necessary to its understanding. By 
doing so, he has laid all students of 
Egyptology under much greater obli- 
gations than he would have done by 
philological disquisitions upon a gram- 
mar which, perhaps, never really ex- 
isted. 

The Book of the Dead is, as has 
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been said many times in The Ath- 
enewum, the collection of spells or 
charms which the wealthy Egyptian 
had buried with him to assure his 
welfare in the next world. These are 
of such antiquity that many of them 
were probably unintelligible to their 
copyists, even in the earliest recen- 
sion that has come down to us. 
Whether they thus go back to the 
primitive belief in magic which, some 
anthropologists tell us, preceded all re- 
ligion, or whether they are, like all 
spells that have yet come to light, the 
fossilized and sterilized remains of 
religious beliefs long since extinct, we 
will not stop to inquire. But in the 
time of the Theban Empire there 
were added to them “hymns” which 
are in effect prayers for the soul of 
the dead expressed in language of rare 
beauty. Thus one of them says:— 


“May Ra [the Sun-God] give glory 
and power, and truth-speaking and 
the appearance as a living soul so that 
he may gaze upon Heru-khuti [the 
Lord of the Two Horizons], to the Ka 
[Double] of the Osiris, the scribe Ani, 
who speaketh truth before Osiris.” 

“Homage to thee [says another 
hymn], O thou who restest upon Truth 

..unto whom fraud and deceit 
are abominations. O grant unto me a 
The Athenzeum. 
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path whereover I may pass in peace, 
for I am just and true; I have not 
spoken falsehood wittingiy, nor have 
I done aught with deceit.” 

“TI Ani [says a third} have come into 
thy presence, so that I may be with 
thee, and may behold thy Disk every 
day. Let me not be held captive by 
the tomb, and let me not be turned 
back on my way. Let the members 
of my body be made new again when 
I contemplate thy beauties, even as are 
the members of all thy favored ones, 
because I am one of those who wor- 
shipped thee upon earth. Let me ar- 
rive at the Land of Eternity, let me 
enter into the Land of Everlasting- 
ness.” 

Or, again:— 

“O thou mightily victorious one, thou 
Power of Powers... . make thou the 
Osiris Ani to be glorious by virtue of 
his word, which is truth, in Khert- 
Neter [the Underworld]. Grant thou 
that he may be in Amentet free from 
sin, and let his offences be behind 
thee.” 

Such prayers show an ethical feeling 
which is certainly far removed from 
mere magic, and it is only by the 
study of them that we can understand 
the importance of the Book of the 
Dead for the comprehension of Egpy- 
tian religion. 





TO THE HOLY CITY. 


Financiers fear that the ancient 
eapital of Palestine will never be 
Jerusalem the Golden. Never golden 
enough for them, at all events. It 
seems that Djavid Pasha, on behalf 
of the Turkish Government, so impov- 
erished by wars with the Infidel, has 
been trying to bring off a deal in Holy 
Lands with Paris. France, so long the 
boasted protector of Latin Christian- 
ity’s missions, churches, and pilgrims 
there, is on the look-out for a good 
commercial port—Haifa for choice, 


though Germany has an eye on Haifa 
too; or Jaffa might serve, if one could 
run to the expense of a breakwater to 


‘shelter the cargoes of pilgrims and 


other goods. But France also wants 
a railway concession to link up the 


Syrian railway system—if that can be 


called a system, which has three dif- 
ferent gauges, rival companies like 
the English, trains as uncertain as the 
South-Eastern, and lines laid on _ kilo- 
metric guarantee, so that in crossing 
the flat and burning desert to Aleppo, 
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for instance, they advance by bold, 
semi-circular sweeps, like the Links of 
Forth. 

In return for these services to 
Catholicism, Turkey requests a loan 
(it is said she could do _ with 
£28,000,000) partly secured on a 4 per 
cent addition to the ad valorem duty 
on imports (making 15 per cent in all, 
we suppose), and partly on a tax 
upon resident foreigners. That tax 
would not yield much anless mission- 
aries, priests, monks, and nuns were 
included; and if they were included, 
would not the Orthodox Greek 
Cburches have something to say about 
paying a tax for the protector of the 
Catholic heresy? The Crimean War 
arose from a similar occasion, a simi- 
lar wrangle between monks and monks, 
though less distressing to a sensitive 
pocket. But that disturbing uncer- 
tainty does not immediately concern 
us now. The main question is what 
the Jordan Valley Railway Company 
will do when, in coupling the Lake of 
Tiberias with the Dead Sea, it has 
driven its line to Jericho. How it 
came about that Jericho is always 
coupled with Putney as a _ suitable 
terminus for a large class of passen- 
gers is, again, a subordinate matter. 

The point in dispute is whether it 
would be more profitable in the inter- 
ests of Latin Christianity and finance 
to tap the fertile valley of the Jordan 
(1) by carrying a cogwheel railway up 
the thirteen miles of very steep gradi- 
ent to Mount Zion, and so reaching 
the sea by the existing railway from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa; or (2) by follow- 
ing the longer but easier route to 
Nablus, and then proceeding along the 
existing railway to Haifa, a superior 
port, just north of Mount Carmel, and 
perhaps diverting the line by a detour 
so as to include Nazareth. The 
“Times” appears to favor the latter 
course, which would omit* Jerusalem 
entirely. “Jerusalem,” it remarks, “is 
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a holy city, and for centuries past has 
occupied a peculiar position. This 
position does not depend on commerce. 
It (Jerusalem) is a religious capitai, 
and as such is independent of the ordi- 
nary requirements of trade.” We are 
told that even the railway which has 
been running from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
for more than twenty years now, does 
not do so well as was hoped; for the 
economical pilgrims prefer to walk. 

Of course, what the “Times” says is 
all true. Jerusalem has for centuries 
past occupied a peculiar position—so 
peculiar that for many of the centuries 
it was believed to be the centre of the 
world’s flat circle, round which the 
ocean swept. It is also true that this 
peculiar position does not depend on 
commerce. It does not arise from the 
same causes as Manchester’s position, 
for instance, or Glasgow’s. And, being 
a religious capital, Jerusalem as such 
is independent of the ordinary require- 
ments of trade. It does not need an 
extra railway, for example, especially 
as the freight desired for the present 
railway prefers to walk. In dealing 
with a city that occupies so peculiar a 
position, and is so independent of ordi- 
nary requirements, the calculations of 
commerce are upset. The financiers 
do not know what to make of it. 
What with the steep gradient and 
one thing or another, they are inclined 
to leave Jerusalem out of account in 
exploiting the Jordan. A holy city is 
something to which they are not ac- 
customed, and they prefer to pass it 
by. They feel like those of whom it 
was said at an earlier date in the his- 
tory of the same peculiar place:-— 

“All that pass by clap their hands 
at thee; they hiss and wag their head 
at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying, 
Is this the city that men call The per- 
fection of beauty, The joy of the 
whole earth?’ 

The financiers of the Syrian railway 
system see no special beauty or joy 
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about a city that would not pay. They 
wag their heads and pass by, moving 
along the easier route vid Nazareth, 
where it is hoped that commerce is 
not so independent of modern require- 
ments. The Jordan, Jericho, Nazareth, 
and Mount Carmel will receive the 
immediate advantages of exploitation. 
We understand that an eligible site 
for a casino has already been selected 
on the summit of Mount Carmel, and 
will be connected with the quay at 
Haifa by a funicular. At Nazareth a 
distillery may be erected for the manu- 
facture of a liqueur to be known as 
“The Dew of Hermon.” From Jericho 
a pleasure steamer will circumnavigate 
the Dead Sea at five francs a_ head, 
sounding a ram’s horn by megaphone 
at the echoes. Upon the shore a Com- 
pany has formed the good resolution 
of developing asphalt works for the 
pavement of Paris, and a large Spa, 
with bathing-establishment, is designed 
hard by, because one of civilization’s 
diseases has been found to yield very 
happily to the semi-fossilized sewage 
of Sodom. 

These hopes are not chimerical. 
Mount Lebanon has already shown the 
way. There the Syrian pilgrims from 
Egypt, revisiting the cradle of their 
race, are borne easily upward from 
the harbor of Beirut to luxurious hotels 
where they may flaunt their costumes, 
cool their wine with the mountain's 
eternal snow, and enjoy billiard-rooms 
fitted with cedar. We can find no rea- 
son why the Holy Land, properly so 
called, should not equally provide the 
requirements of civilization as well as 
of commerce. The bare facts of its 
past history bestow upon it unrivalled 
advantages as a tourist resort. Peo- 
ple like to go to places they know 
something about, and there is hardly 
a well-to-do man or woman in Europe 
who has not heard of Bethlehem, for 
instance. We are convinced that a 
great deal might be done for that lo- 
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cation in the way of “Fremden Indus- 
trie,” as the Swiss call it, and when 
a Syndicate is. promoted for its de- 
velopment, we should like to havethe 
writing of its prospectus. Now that 
the Turkish darkness has been pene- 
trated, and even the Turkish Govern- 
ment recognizes the value of enter- 
prise, we foresee a brilliant and lucra- 
tive future—a future of cafés, and 
marble-topped tables, and finely 
dressed women out-painting Jezebel— 
for many a mouldering, ancient town 
over which the voice of lamentation 
once cried: “Quomodo sedet sola civi- 
tas—How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people!’ 

There may be some, of course, who 
feel a kind of profanation when 
scenes that appear almost consecrated 
by their past are thus invaded by the 
ordinary requirements of commerce 
and the public’s entertainment. Such 
scenes move them to a strangely inti- 
mate association with bygone deeds or 
words. They stir a passionate yearn- 
ing for some vanished personality— 
someone who seems so closely akin to 
the better self discerned in the heart 
that to have known or seen him might 
have served as a sudden revelation. 
One has known people who felt this 
intimate association in Athens, for in- 
stance—this desire for their own spir- 
itual kindred, who lived and moved 
among those sacred hills and plains 
more than two thousand years ago. 
The very names were holy to them, 
the very touch of the places they had 
touched; just as the Scala Santa, 
brought of old from Jerusalem to 
Rome, has been holy to the multitudes 
who crawled up the steps upon their 
knees because the soles of Christ’s 
feet perhaps trod that staircase once. 
In Italy, cld Samuel Rogers, becoming 
for a moment almost a poet, tried, 
however inadequately, to express the 
same feelings in the lines:— 


“Am I in Italy? Is this the Mincius? 
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Are those the distant turrets of 
Verona? 

And shall I sup where Juliet at the 
Masque 

Saw her loved Fontague, 
sleeps by him? 

Such questions hourly do I ask my- 
self; 

And not a stone, in a cross-way, in- 
scribed 

‘To Mantua’—To Ferrara’—but excites 

Surprise, and doubt, and self-congratu- 
lation.” 


It is true that, for most people, this 
feeling of delighted surprise or of pas- 
sionate yearning rapidly wears off. In 
a few days it hardly seems to them 
incongruous to take the steam tram 
from the Parthenon to the Peirveus. 
They cycle to Eleusis, or visit Mara- 
thorn in a motor-charabanec as a party 
of trippers, without a qualm, and 
thoroughly enjoy the cigar after sup- 
ping where Juliet saw her loved Mon- 
tague. In the Holy Land itself, the 
same is true. Kinglake, being a his- 
torian, had as keen a sense of the 
past as most people, and he visited the 
country before its exploitation began 
or Casinos were inveuted. Yet how 
jauntily he took it:— 

“I passed by Cana and the house in 
which the water had been turned inte 
wine; I came to the field in which our 
Savior had rebuked the Scotch Sab- 
bath-keepers of that period, by suffer- 
ing His disciples to pluck corn on the 
Lord’s Day; I rode over the ground 
on which the fainting multitude had 
been fed, and they showed me some 
massive fragments—the relics, they 
said, of that wondrous banquet, now 
turned into stone. The petrifaction 
was most complete.” 

And a little further on in “Eothen,” 
writing of Jerusalem itself, he says:— 

Tre Nation. 


and now 
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“If you stay in tbe Holy City long 
enough to fall into anything like regu- 
lar habits of amusement and occupa- 
tion, and to become, in short, ‘a man 
about town’ at Jerusalem, you will 
necessarily lose the enthusiasm which 
you may have felt when you trod the 
sacred soil for the first time, and it 
will then seem almost strange to you 
to find yourself so entirely surrounded 
in all your daily pursuits by the de- 
sigus and sounds of religion.” 

But there may be some also to whom 
the thought of losing that first en- 
thusiasm, even under the blunting in- 
fluence of regular amusements and oc- 
cupations, would be painful, if not im- 
possible. Such people, we mean, as 
would think of the Holy Land much 
as the Crusaders thought of it—“those 
holy fields, over whose acres walked 
those blessed feet, which, fourteen 
hundred years ago, were nailed, for 
our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 
To them the Mount Carmel Casino can 
bring no comfort; they will not change 
for Nazareth without a pang, nor 
relish the after-dinner “Dew of Her- 
mon,” nor enjoy the ride by motor- 
*bus to Bethlehem, nor recover health 
by a course of baths at the Dead Sea 
Sanatorium. What, then, remains for 
such? Nothing remains to them but 
themselves—nothing but the vision of 
their own. Though Jerusalem is un- 
visited, by the waters of any Babylon 
they may still remember the Zion of 
the soul. Still they may call to their 
beloved to “look from the top of 
Amana, from the top of Shenir and 
Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from 
the mountains of the leopards.” And 
still in their own hearts they may lift 
up their eyes to the hiils from whence 
cometh their help. 
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In “The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book” 
{Houghton Mifflin Co.) Mrs. Lucia 
Millet Baxter covers a wide variety 
of subjects relating to the care of the 
home, the preparation of food, and all 
the details of up-to-date domestic 
economy. And she covers them in the 
most practical and sensible way, with 
specific counsel drawn from actual ex- 
perience. There is no expenditure of 
words upon mere generalities, but a 
collection of wise hints and sugges- 
tions, the following of which, whether 
by just-beginning housekeepers and 
home-makers or by those of riper ex- 
perience will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort. The gospel of 
fresh air and sunshine which 
Mrs. Baxter lays much stress is re- 
enforced by eighteen or twenty full 
page illustrations by Mary H. North- 
end. A full index enables the inquir- 
ing housekeeper to turn at once to any 
desired rule or suggestion. 


upon 


“Making Over Martha” continues the 
chronicle begun last year by Julie M. 
Lippmann in “Martha-by-the-Day.” 
Everyone who read that book felt the 
kindly humorous force of a truly orig- 
inal character and will be delighted to 
follow her fortunes still further. This 
story finds Martha and her family in a 
New England village where she be- 
comes as essential to her neighbors as 
she did to her friends in New York. 
The author employs a charming irony 
in her choice of title, for it was cer- 
tainly not Martha but rather her neigh- 
bors, who were “made over.” As 
Martha in the earlier book was the 
prime mover of a very fortunate love 
affair, so here she unravels a difficult 
situation between old lady Crewe, by 
reputation a hard hearted and shrew- 
ish woman, her granddaughter, and a 


young doctor. The story is interesting 
but not nearly so interesting as Mar- 
tha herself, the salt of whose conversa- 
tion possesses a rare savor. Henry 
Holt and Co. 


“In the Sunlight of Health,” by 
Charles Brodie Patterson, contains so 
much truth about the relation between 
mental attitudes and bodily health, 
and so few of the statements that 
anyone not well-grounded in New 
Thought is forced to brand as bosh, 
that one regrets that it wasn’t offered 
to the public in more effective form,— 
forty pages of sharp imperatives in- 
stead of four hundred of diluted de- 
claratives. No one, however, what- 
ever his creed or lack of it, can dip 
into it as it is without being influenced 
toward a more wholesome life. And 
perhaps its apparent diffuseness is, 
after all, inevitable in any form of 
New Thought, which, lacking the 
authority of either science or ortho- 
dox religion, must find its greatest 
usefulness as a_ stepping-stone for 
those who stand on one or the other 
of these two banks, unsatisfied but 
dreading the plunge through the 
stream of doubt to the other side. 
For such restless souls diffuseness may 
be more an attraction than an obstacle. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


Mr. John Carl Parish states in the 
preface of his “The Man with the Iron 
Hand” that he has endeavored, in 
presenting some of the events attend- 
ing the coming of the French ex- 
piorers into the Mississippi Valley, to 
deal with them from the point of view 
of the Indian. As the book is one of 
the “True Tales of the Great Valley,” 
he has chosen to make Henry de 
Tonty its centre of interest rather 
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than La Salle, or any of the various 
priests, and friars and soldiers who 
casually entered the region during the 
continuance of Tonty’s relations with 
the Indians, and he has consulted the 
writings of all these travellers for de- 
tails. Mr. Parish is an enthusiast in 
regard to his subject, and he is also 
very skilful in showing the recurrence 
of certain series of incidents, and in 
giving a reader the proper impression 
of the bewildering maze in which the 
valley dwellers and visitors lived and 
moved for many a year. The scene 
partakes of the nature of enchant- 
ment, and the vision must leave a 
deep impression on any _ reader. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


“Concessions” by Sydney Shiff might 
be termed a study in personalities 
rather than a novel, and of unusual 
personalities under slightly abnormal 
conditions. First there is John Cooper- 
Saunderson whose epileptic wife whom 
he devotedly loves has ruined his ca- 
reer by making it necessary for him to 
live wholly in Italy. Peter Blake is 
Cooper-Saunderson’s friend and the son 
of a wonderful Polish woman musi- 
cian. While in Italy Peter meets an- 
other unfortunate husband and wife, 
Mackenzie, an artist and extreme ego- 
ist, and Zillah Mackenzie whom Peter 
recognizes as his fate. In order to 
paint his pictures and develop his per- 
sonality Mackenzie leaves his wife and 
is protected and cherished artistically 
by Peter’s mother. At the same time 
Peter and Mrs. Mackenzie discover one 
another and finally, through a divorce 
from Mackenzie are able to marry. The 
book is devoted to conversation and 
subtleties of thought between these six 
persons and an Italian physician. 
Some of the thoughts are expressed 
rather beautifully and it is in these 
more than any where else that the 
value of the book may be found. John 
Lane Company. 
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Payne Erskine, in her autumn novel, 
“The Eye of Dread,” has produced a 
mystery story of more than ordinary 
interest. Two young men who bore a 
Strong resemblance to one another 
loved the same girl in a Middle West- 
ern town shortly after the Civil War. 
On the evening when the unsuccessful 
lover had learned his fate, the young 
men met and grappled on high banks 
overhanging a river. In the morning 
it seemed evident that one had been 
murdered for both were missing and 
tbe belongings of one were scattered 
along the river's edge. Then follows 
a narrative of absorbing suspense 
where the reader is as puzzled as were 
the townspeople as to the identity of 
the murdered and the murderer. The 
“eye of dread” is conscience which at 
last forces the truth to recognition. 
Payne Erskine here as in her other 
novels succeeds in creating a_ vivid 
and plausible setting for her charac- 
ters and a realistic picture of life. The 
tragedy enacted is not only a mystery 
to be unraveled, but is far reaching in 
its effect upon many people. The 
story has power and interest beyond 
any of the author’s former books. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


How many commandments do the 
would-be humorists now reckon, when 
they enumerate the real and binding 
Commandments of the Old and the 
New Testament, and rather irrever- 
ently add a few more, humanly devised 
and fallible, but seeming at first so 
completely to dispose of many beset- 
ting nuisances. There must be four- 
teen or fifteen, and Margaret Cameron’s 
“The Golden Rule Dollivers” may be 
taken as founded on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, “Thou shalt not meddle,” 
and “Trust nobody and nothing, not 
appearances or your own senses, and 
least of all your own tongue and rea- 
soning powers.” It is because the 
good little Mr. and Mrs. Dolliver by 
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way of making the best of their new 
motor car offered the use of it to 
stranger after stranger, and permitted 
acquaintances to impose upon them 
that they repeatedly found themselves 
suspected of wrong-doing and threat- 
ened with imprisonment. It js because 
the objects of their goodness relied up- 
on their own judgment and judicial 
acumen, and because the greater part 
of the human race is similarly disposed, 
that whensoever the Dollivers inno- 
cently blundered the vanity of their 
fellow creatures pursued them to the 
deepest depths of humiliation. Lastly, 
it is because the Dollivers and their 
favorite policy came into collision with 
violators of the real Commandments 
that they suffered for their wrong 
doing. The climax of misfortune and 
its anti-climax are arranged with the 
greatest neatness imaginable, and the 
fun of the seven chapters increases from 
the first page to the last Miss May 
Wilson Preston gives the book some 
excellent pictures of the meddlers, the 
starers, and the various other evil- 
doers in lively expressive action. The 
over-benevolent, the foolishly confiding 
should take warning, and hasten to be 
wise for “The Golden Rule Dollivers” 
will furnish an evening of laughter 
to any family. It will make an attrac- 
tive farce when dramatized, as it surely 
will be. Harper & Brothers. 


“Some Letters of William Vaughan 
Moody,” edited by Daniel Gregory 
Mason (Houghton Mifflin Co.), has a 
double value for the lover of literature. 
The first,—a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a man who built an endur- 
ing reputation in American letters in 
what in our day of personal publicity 
must be called the dark,—is due chiefly 
to the sympathetic introduction by Mr. 
Mason and to the notes interspersed 
between the letters. For in the letters 
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themselves the “warm-hearted, broad’ 
humanity” of which his friends speak 
is obscured by a crust of archaic 
words, artificial phrasings, and aca- 
demic attitudes. The vital personality 
underneath begins to shine through at 
the third or fourth reading, but only 
fitfully; it rarely flashes from the sur- 
face. We accept his admission to- 
Miss Peabody, “I begin to believe that 
your charge against me of theatrical- 
ity was just—that all my life there in 
the east was a sort of tragi-farce, 
more or less ‘onsciously composed.” 
And that gives he clue to the second in- 
terest of the |:tters, their unconscious 
hints of the struggle of a mind es- 
sentially “literary,’—for which high- 
sounding woids, metaphors, and atti- 
tudes were .the normal reaction to 
every stim.lus,—toward a _ simple, 
style of writing and 

however unconscious. 

defending himself as he 

does at e ory step, “I think you are 
not tolera t enough of the instinct fo 


conquest a language, the attempt to 


push out ts boundaries, to wi: for it 
continual 7 some new swiftness, some 
rare comyression, to distil from it a 
more opa ine drop,” and admitting oc- 
casionally that he is “ravenous with a 
three-mo'iths abstinence from subtlety- 
spinning ’"—it must have been no small 
struggle of a,man who could begin 
a cashal friendly letter, “I have so far 
made but miserly return for that bully 
long le.ter you wrote in the purpurea! 
flush «f reconciliation and renascent 
duality,” to hold himself to the re- 
strainf of “Gloucester Moors” and 
some ‘of the later lyrics. His path 
was much longer than that from 
“Modern Painters” to “Preeterita,”’ 
but he climbed it more strenuously, 
with longer life he might have 
achiéved a still more beautiful sim- 
plicizy. 





